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DKS 


T.. Seciety’s ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating inficrmation on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography — historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal end in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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The main business section, on Broad Street, near the station, about 1890. 


Regina 1882 — 1955 


by EARL DRAKE 


“Tc PLACE is no more fitted for a 
town site than any other flat dry barren section 
on the line of railway anywhere between 
Brandon and Calgary. The nearest tree of any 
size is 15 miles away; the land looks like a 
dried-up swamp.” Thus, the Manitoba Free 
Press in the fall of 1882 castigated Regina’s 
recently selected site. Unfortunately, this caus- 
tic description was very close to the truth. The 
location had none of the usual requisites of an 
urban centre. It had only small Wascana 
Creek, and no imposing river. There was poor 
natural drainage, and, in the spring, the 
business section would become a mud-hole. 
It was not situated at any established cross- 
road of commerce; in fact there had never been 
so much as a trading post in the vicinity. There 
were no trees to supply fuel, building material, 
shade or beauty. Distinguishing natural features 
were absent on the chosen monotonous semi- 
arid plain. Named after the Queen by her 
daughter, Princess Louise, Regina faced many 
when she was 


environmental handicaps, 
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christened on 23 August, 1882, the day the 
Canadian Pacific Railway arrived. 

Yet Regina had assets as well as liabilities. 
The surrounding virgin prairie was potentially 
one of the world’s best wheat-growing areas. 
When the neighbouring plains became settled 
and cultivated, Regina would become the chief 
market centre for an extensive, prosperous 
agricultural community. Regina’s location on 
the new C.P.R. was another great asset. This 
meant easy access for incoming settlers and 
supplies; gave local produce a quick, reliable 
outlet to profitable eastern and overseas 
markets; and also ensured that a powerful 
syndicate was financially interested in develop- 
ing and populating the southern prairies in 
C.P.R. townsite property in 


general, and 
town’s striking ad- 


particular. The 
vantage, however, was in being designated as 
the capital of the North-West Territories and 
headquarters of the North West Mounted 
Police. This favoured status, while it incurred 
the critical attacks of the government’s political 


most 

















opponents and the wrath of rival localities, 
also brought the substantial benefits of public 
buildings, civil service and police payrolls, 
prestige and publicity. Finally, and most 
important asset of all, Regina had from the 
beginning a number of intelligent, ambitious 
and vigorous citizens, who overcame severe 
economic, climatic and topographical handi- 
caps, and created the pleasant, prosperous, 
busy and growing Regina of today. 


Choosing the Site 

Before the locating of the railway line, 
Wascana Creek district had been a favoured 
resort of the great buffalo herds. Indeed, the 
name Wascana is derived from the Cree words 
meaning “Pile of Bones’. The bison bones had 
accumulated from the frequent Indian slaugh- 
ters of the animals. For centuries the great 
beasts had made frequent visits to the area, 
where there were nutritious native grasses and 
creek water, and where no trees impeded the 
wandering herds. The white man and the 
Metis did not even appear in the area until the 
founding of the Qu’Appelle Lakes Hudson’s 
Bay Company fort (some 35 miles to the east) 
in 1856. It was the building of the C.P.R. 
across the southern plains in 1882-3 that 
opened up the area and brought the white 
settlers. 

The coming of the C.P.R., with the attend- 
ant growth of settlement along its route, 
necessitated the removal of the capital from 
little Battleford, far up at the junction of the 
Battle and North Saskatchewan rivers. A new 
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capital had to be chosen at some central point 
on the railway. For advice on the matter, the 
government relied chiefly on Lieutenant- 
Governor Edgar Dewdney of the North-West 
Territories. Ostensibly for engineering reasons, 
the railway was routed on the flat plains, 
instead of partially through the beautiful 
valleys of the Qu’Appelle River System a little 
to the north. This meant that there were no 
outstanding railway townsites from which 
the government might choose a capital in the 
eastern portion of the Territories. Thus, the 
more likely capital sites were where the tracks 
crossed tributary creeks of the Qu’Appelle, 
like the Moose Jaw and Wascana. 

Realizing that a capital would soon be 
chosen, speculative squatters took up land at 
every likely townsite on the surveyed route of 
the railway. They came in the spring of 1882, 
before the steel was actually laid. Because of a 
minor last minute change of route at the 
Wascana Creek crossing however, there were 
few squatters on the Regina site when the 
capital choice was made. This fact may have 
influenced the choice somewhat, because the 
impecunious government and the C.P.R., who 
owned all townsite property, were anxious 
to make as much money as possible on the sale 
of their lots, without having to compensate 
squatters for their land claims. Another reason 
behind the choice, of course, was the site’s 
central position in relation to a prospectively 
rich agricultural area. Moreover, Regina was 
located in the centre of the Territorial District 
of Assiniboia which was visualized as a future 


Looking south from the station down Broad Street, about 1883. 








Above:—Mounted 
Police sergeants in 
front of their mess, 


1899 


Right:—Old North 
West Mounted Police 
barracks, Regina. 
The wooden riding 
school at left was 
later burnt down 
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Parade ground and 
headquarters of the 
R.C.M.P. today have 
lost the bleak aspect 
of earlier days. 
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province. Regina was to serve as capital 
for the other districts only until they became 
provinces and acquired their own capitals. 
Another factor, of uncertain potency, was 
Lieutenant-Governor Dewdney’s financial in- 
terest in 480 acres of property adjacent to the 
site. Dewdney was highly regarded by Prime 
Minister John A. Macdonald and by the 
people of the Territories, and he had equal, or 
greater, land interests in two other competing 
sites which he did not choose, yet his im- 
partiality in making the capital selection must 
remain suspect. At any rate, the final responsi- 
bility for the choice rested with the govern- 
ment (which knew of Dewdney’s land holdings) 
and the C.P.R., and both of these shrewd 


bodies approved of the site. 


Economic Stagnation, 1882-1899 

The location favoured by Dewdney had been 
where the railway crossed the creek, and 
nearby were established the Mounted Police 
barracks, the Lieutenant-Governor’s residence, 
and (a little further east) the offices of the 
Territorial government. The C.P.R., however, 
placed their station two miles east of the creek 
and around this vital hub of commerce soon 
congregated the business community and most 
residences. This town-dichotomy long pre- 
vented Regina from being a compact com- 
munity, although in the next century the com- 
munity grew large enough to embrace both 
districts. 

The town was not allowed to assume its 
form haphazardly. Within a month of the 
railway’s arrival, three square miles had been 
set aside and subdivided into an unimaginative 
rectangular grid pattern. The plan had been 
drawn up by the joint owners of the townsite 





the government, the C.P.R., and a business 
associate of the railway, the Canada North 
West Land Company. Seeking to create the 
greatest number of salable lots within the area, 
and blissfully ignorant of future changes m the 
mode and volume of urban traffic, these plan- 
ners saddled the community with two of its 
greatest curses many narrow lots and 
narrow streets. These same three collaborating 
bodies formed an agreement and appointed 
four distinguished townsite trustees to admi- 
nister their joint properties in Regina (and 
three other prairie towns) and to allot the 
sale-proceeds to the owners on a pro rata basis. 

One of the best things the trustees did was 
to co-operate with local citizens in getting a 
newspaper started (in March 1883) by bonus- 
ing it. Regina’s paper, the Leader, gave much 
service by publicizing, defending, and seeking 
improvement for the new community. The 
Leader's editor and the town’s best-known 
pioneer was a tall, bald, jauntily-attired Lrish- 
man named Nicholas Flood Davin. Already 
established as a tippler, poet, politician, orator, 
and journalist of note, he was soon elected as 
first M.P. for the district. Both his paper and 
his new home quickly became well known. 

The Riel uprising of 1885 also helped to 
publicize Regina. The town was far to the 
south of the actual fighting, and most of the 
troops from Eastern Canada detrained at 
Qu’Appelle and did not pass through the 
Territorial capital. Hence, it was only the 
trials, resulting from the uprising, that took 
place locally. For these dramatic and important 
trials, the litthke town was crowded by extra 
police and militia, by numerous prominent 
attorneys, and by the press. The Metis leader 
was later hanged at the local police barracks. 


Lieutenant-Governor Dewdney (fourth from left, middle row) and loyal Chief Pi-a-Pot (fourth from 
int row) visiting the camp of the Montreal Garrison Artillery which was in Regina to guard Louis 


Riel and other prisoners during their trials in 1885. 











Looking north from Victoria Avenue between Hamilton and Rose Street in 1884. The first ‘Leader’ news- 


paper office is in the foreground. 


This execution was to initiate some of the most 
hitter racio-religious feeling in Canadian his- 
tory, and the name Regina was to acquire 
unfortunate connotations, along with historical 
fame. 

During these years, the little town en- 
countered many problems. Poor drainage, lack 
of a river to carry away refuse, and financial 
inability to construct a sewage system, made 
Regina unhealthy, smelly and muddy. Isola- 
tion from the metropolitan centres of the east 
prevented local settlers from enjoying much 
professional entertainment. Yet the ambitious 
populace did a great deal to overcome these 
problems. Disease was battled by a few devoted 
local doctors, volunteer nurses, and _ public- 
spirited citizens, who founded a _ cottage 





hospital. The creek was dammed to form 
Wascana Lake. The greatest success of all was 
scored in overcoming the lack of social life. 
The~pioneer churches not only ministered to 
the spiritual needs of the community but co- 
operated splendidly with each other in be- 
coming recreational centres as_ well. Good 
schools were founded. Orders, clubs and 
societies took root early and flourished. The 
presence of many talented and spirited Mount- 
ed Police added much to the social scene. A 
remarkable community spirit manifested itself 
in the fine support given to lectures, dramas, 
skits, picnics, dances, exhibitions, athletic 
sports, and musical concerts. 

Despite all the efforts of her citizens however, 
Regina remained a stagnant community whose 
population was only 2,000 at the end of the 
century. A long local drought and the world- 
wide depression (which kept agricultural prices 
low) had combined to discourage immigration 
and to keep poor the few settlers who were in 
the Regina district. As always, the fortunes of 
the prairie capital were tied directly to the 
amount of prosperity in her tributary farming 


region. 


Boom and Tornado, 1900-1913 


The turn of the century brought many wel- 
come changes. Depression was replaced by a 
buoyant economy. Crops and prices improved 
markedly. There was a mass immigration into 
the West and Regina’s population expanded 


The pioneer elevator in Regina on the north side, 
with the old flat warehouse for shipping grain on 
the left. All the grain is in sacks. About 1900. 

















Opening ceremonies at the Territorial Fair in 1895. The Governor General’s bodyguard is lined up to 
the left of the stand. 


phenomenally from 2,200 to 30,000 between 
1901 and 1913. The ethnic character of the 
population changed too, with the infusion of 
large numbers of central Europeans into the 
predominately Anglo-Saxon populace. The 
influx of foreign-speaking newcomers (who 
settled in the “east end’) brought with it 
social and economic problems, but it also 
contributed a stimulating cultural diversity. 
The building of branch railways, radiating 
from Regina, and the granting of local distri- 
buting freight rates encouraged the establish- 
ment of large wholesale warehouses. The capital 
became one of the leading farm implement 
distributing centres of the continent. Old 
firms expanded and new businesses, banks and 


trust and insurance companies arrived. Regina 
became the leading commercial and financial 
centre of Saskatchewan. District urban and 
rural property values rose rapidly and real 
estate speculation became a virtual mania. 
During the period of wealth and expansion, 
the community made many important acquisi- 
tions: two fine hospitals; several handsome 
churches; schools; a public library; a city hall; 
many substantial private homes; a far-sighted 
civic beautification plan; and municipally 
owned street railway, light and power systems. 
Of special importance was the temporary 
solution of the perennial water problem. Water 
was piped in from artesian wells ten miles 
northeast of the city, and municipal sewage and 


The ladies have driven out to inspect construction work on the Boggy Creek water reservoir, 1904. 
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A public auction be- 
ing held at the old 
Town Hall. The Post 
Office is under con- 
struction to the right. 
1906. 


waterworks systems were constructed. Civic 
fortunes were augmented fortuitously by a large 
property acquisition. The old townsite trustee 
arrangement had been terminated in 1900 and 
the trustees’ large property holdings were 
divided amongst the original owners. Three 
years later the federal government gave its 
half of the property to the corporation of 
Regina. Most of these lots were just north of 
the C.P.R. tracks and well suited for industrial 
purposes. This area was provided wisely with 
spur track facilities, and was designated for 
sale at reasonable prices, in order to attract 
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South Railway Street 
looking east, about 
1904, with the city’s 
largest department 
store in foreground. 
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bona fide concerns. Extensive building and 
settlement occurred both within the original 
townsite and in outskirt subdivisions. When 


these outlying areas were brought into the 
city in 1910, its area was increased to twelve 
square miles. 

There were several outstanding civic events 
in this era. Regina was incorporated as a city 
on June 19, 1903. Shortly after the creation of 
the province of Saskatchewan in 1905, Regina 
was confirmed as its permanent capital. 
Saskatoon, keenest rival for capital honours, 
won out in the contest to secure the new 








Looking south to- 
wards Victoria 
Square in 1907. The 
Y.M.C.A. is under 
construciion to the 
right, but none of the 
other large buildings 
round the square 
have yet appeared. 
The square is now a 
beautiful park. 


University of Saskatchewan. Regina’s wounded 


pride was salved somewhat in 1911, when the 
Methodists founded Regina College. The city’s 
status as capital also began to produce visible 
benefits, with the erection of the imposing 
Legislative Building. This was set in a beautiful 
park, created from a barren pasture. The flat 
skyline of the Queen City was to be dominated 
thereafter by the great dome which overlooks 
the community from the south shore of 
Wascana Lake. 

Unexpectedly, after a decade of growth and 
optimism, came disaster! On June 30, 1912, a 
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The inaugural street- 
car run, down II1th 
Avenue past the City 


Hall (on 
1911. 


terrifying tornado ripped its destructive way 
through the very centre of the city. Fortunately 
it was Sunday afternoon and few people were 
down town. Even so, 28 were killed, 200 injured, 
and 2,500 left homeless. Scores of homes were 
demolished and some of the community’s 
finest public edifices fell victim to the storm. 
Eastern and western sections of the city were 
undamaged but central area losses were 
estimated at between $2,500,000 and $5,000,000. 
Civic spirit was undaunted but it had been a 
heavy and tragic loss. This setback was 
followed by a national economic recession 











Above:—Beginning 
construction of the 
Legislative Building 
on the bare prairie, 


1908. 


Opposite, top:—Earl 
Grey laying the cor- 
nerstone of the Leg- 
islative Building in 


1909. 


Left-—In March, 
1910 the structure of 
the building was tak- 
ing form. 


Right:—Today, setin 
pleasant gardens, 
the Legislative 
Building dominates 
city and surrounding 
prairie. This view is 
across Wascana 
Lake, created by 
damming the creek. 

Sask. Vis. Ed. photo 
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which hit Regina severely the following year. 
Together, these events combined to retard the 
local boom even before the World War halted 


it completely. 


War 1914-1918 


Immediately on the outbreak of war, Regina’s 
men began flocking to the colours. Some 
joined the navy and the Royal Flying Corps, 
but the overwhelming majority entered the 
army. Because of the high percentage of local 
men which they contained, two units the 
“Fighting Fifth” and the valiant 28th Battalions 

became particularly identified by Regina 





Regina College, a branch of the University of 
Saskatchewan, was founded in 1911. 


Sask. Govt. photo 
as its own. War gave the prairie capital proud 
memories of brave sons but it also exacted a 
high casualty toll. 

Those left at home also contributed to the 
cause, which was supported by nearly all 
citizens (despite their varying backgrounds). 
Old timers formed the nucleus of a Regina 
Home Guard Battalion. Voluntary donations 
of time and money were made generously to a 
local movement for educational work among 
invalided returned veterans. Vacant lots were 
cultivated in order to increase food supplies. 
Citizens went into the harvest fields to assist 
the Greater Farm Production Programme. The 
various patriotic fund appeals were well sup- 
ported. Regina’s Victory Loan record was one 
of the best in the province. The severest war 
hardship was exacted by the local price rise, 
which was the highest in Canada. Regina, in 
the heart of the grain belt, had some of the 
nation’s highest bread and flour prices, and was 
singularly unimpressed with wartime economic 
controls. 

The war also caused a cessation in immigra- 
tion from the United States. However, the 
conflict did bring some compensatory benefits. 
The unemployment problem disappeared. The 
heavy wartime demands for farm produce 
made the city’s tributary area prosperous. This 
rural prosperity stimulated urban commerce; 
two large mail order stores were erected and an 
extensive oil refinery was opened. 


In the residential 
area after the tor- 
nado of 1912 when 
scores of homes 
were demolished. 

















Just as the war ended, the influenza epidemic 
struck. All public places were closed, some 
schools were converted into temporary hospi- 
tals, and volunteer nurses had to assist in 
caring for over 3,000 cases within the first six 
weeks. In the city 330 died, and the loss was 
made even more serious by the fact that the 
largest number of fatalities had been among 
men in the prime of life. 

The epidemic prohibited any organized 
indoor ceremonies to mark the armistice. How- 
ever, this did not prevent the populace from 
staging an exuberant impromptu victory cele- 
bration. For one day, Regina dropped her 


Regina troops leav- 
ing for war in 1914. 


New breaking south 
of Regina, about 
1913. Note the Legis- 
lative Building sil- 
houetted on the hori- 
zon. 


traditional restraint, because the years of 
anxiety and sacrifice were over at last. 


Moderate Expansion, 1919-1929 

The veterans returned in 1919 to face a 
trying period of readjustment to civilian life. 
The termination of this period was signalized 
in 1921 by the closing of the local military 
hospital, after some 2,000 servicemen had 
passed through it. The influx of returned men 
intensified the already acute housing shortage. 
However this was gradually relieved by an 
extended home-building program. Construc- 
tion figures for 1919 were nearly eight times 
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Regina airport in 1920. Started by R. J. Groome, ex-air force pilot, this was the first government registered 
air harbour in Canada. Ed Clarke was manager. 


those of the previous year and one-third of this 
expenditure was on private dwellings. 

By 1925, the hatreds engendered by war had 
dissipated sufficiently for a new German- 
Canadian Club to be opened with the blessings 
of civic leaders. This display of tolerance was 
counterbalanced however, toward the end of 
the decade, by the local appearance of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Bootlegging was another 
phenomenon of contemporary importance and 
short duration. Nurtured by provincial pro- 
hibition (from 1917 to 1925), bootlegging 
became a major industry, whose local turnover 
was estimated in a liquor trial as “up to 
$100,000 a month.” 

Of greater significance was the formation of 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. Saskatchewan 
farmers had long suffered from the fluctuating 
and uncertain prices received in private selling 
on the open grain market. Now the organized 
farmers attempted to institute centralized com- 
modity marketing through the formation of a 
large co-operative wheat-selling agency of 
their own. Overcoming numerous obstacles, 
the Wheat Pool began operation in June 1924, 
with 45,000 growers. Regina was understand- 
ably proud to be selected as headquarters of the 
largest co-operative marketing organization in 
history. 

There was considerable evidence of moderate 
expansion. Local potentialities as a tourist and 
convention centre were exploited by the first 
tourist camp and by the C.P.R.’s new 200- 
room Hotel Saskatchewan. Large apartment 
blocks, an armoury, and an ice stadium were 
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erected and motor car production was begun 
at a million dollar local assembly plant. 
Educational facilities increased markedly with 
the opening of several public schools, a colle- 
giate, two girls’ colleges, a Hebrew school, a 
music and art building for Regina College, and 
Luther College. Among the era’s proudest 
acquisitions for this sports-minded community 
were national championships in wrestling, 
junior rugby and junior hockey. 

New inventions now made a local impact. 
By 1919, Saskatchewan had the highest per 
capita car ownership in Canada, and autos, 
accessories, and garages represented a major 
investment in the capital. That same year, a 
local ex-air force pilot began the first com- 
mercial flying in the district. This aerial 
pioneer, R. J. Groome, his mechanic and the 
aerodrome which he started, were the first 
to be licensed in Canada. By 1928 the city 
officials had become air-conscious and the 
municipal airport was started. Radio also 
came early to Regina. CKCK, Saskatchewan's 
first station, was opened in 1922 and, shortly 
afterwards, broadcasted the nation’s first 
hockey and church services by radio. 

These were good years, although there was no 
extraordinary boom. The city grew modestly 
but steadily from 26,127 in 1916 to 37,089 in 
1926. Regina’s traditional restraint upon all 
but necessary expense enabled the city to 
emerge from the post-war era in splendid 
financial condition. It was well that the city 
fathers harboured the municipality’s financial 
resources for they were to be taxed to the 














extreme in the unexpected decade of depression 
which lay ahead. 


Depression, 1930-1939 


The ‘Thirties’ were unhappy years. Because 
of its dependence upon a vulnerable one crop 
economy, Regina was severely hit by the global 
depression. Added to low farm-produce prices, 
were several droughts and grasshopper infesta- 
tions. Hundreds of indigent farmers poured 
into the city to swell the numbers of the 
urban unemployed. Business slumped, new 
construction virtually ceased, thousands of 
homes were sold, wage cuts were universal, the 
birth rate dropped, and hobo “jungles” 
appeared. 

Widespread unemployment meant depriva- 
tion and humiliation for thousands of useful 
citizens. Within the decade, approximately 
$10,000,000 was spent on relief in the city. 
Even though the city was aided financially 
by the senior governments and by charitable 
organizations, an immense relief burden de- 
volved upon the civic authorities. Indirect 
relief was given in the form of public works 
projects for building a subway and _ bridge 
and for improving Wascana Lake. Unfortun- 
ately, it was also found necessary to resort 
to direct relief, by which the indigent were 
doled out only a subsistence allowance. By 
1932 nearly twenty per cent of the population 
depended on relief, and this did not include 
single men, for whom there was not yet any 
relief available. Only the overburdened Salva- 
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tion Army fed the hungry bachelors, until the 
establishment of a relief camp for them at the 
Exhibition Grounds in November 1932. Relief 
allowances made no provision for clothing at 
first and this was a special hardship in Regina’s 
severe winters. The only recourse was an in- 
adequate second-hand clothing distribution 
bureau. Lack of rent-money forced families 
into shabby overcrowded quarters. In a number 
of cases four and five families were in one house 
designed for one family. Eventually, private 
and public bodies began to provide some free 
recreation and education for the unemployed, 
but this could not make up for the hardships 
and loss of self-esteem experienced by so many. 

There were strong political reactions to this 
appalling situation. Labour captured control 
of the city council from the businessmen for 
the first time. Thousands of demonstrators 
followed red flags in May Day parades. In 
1933, Canada’s first democratic socialist party 
held one of its formative conventions and 
formulated its manifesto in Regina (where it 
was to form a government eleven years later). 
Here too, on federal government orders, the 
large “On to Ottawa” trek of unemployed 
men was halted, with unnecessary violence, 
July 1, 1935. 

There were some bright aspects of the 
gloomy period. The first regular mail and 
passenger air service began. New churches were 
built in outlying areas. A new union railway 
depot and a tall federal building were erected. 
To overcome excessive fuel costs, 130 district 
farmers organized the Sherwood Co-operative 


World's Grain Exhibition Building, which covers three-and-a-half acres, in 1933. In the foreground is the 
machinery exhibit. 














Association in 1931, and began distributing 
bulk petroleum to its members. So successful 


was the co-operative idea, that the organiza- 
tion was able to venture into the local opening 
of the world’s first Co-op Refineries in 1935. 
In 1933, the city, aided by government grants, 
staged a huge two-week World’s Grain Show 
and Conference, which attracted a number of 
international exhibits. The provision of cheap 
accommodation for visitors, in a tent city, 
encouraged attendance which reached almost 
200,000. The city’s cultural diversity was 
displayed intriguingly by the appearance of 
Scandinavian, German and Ukrainian folk 
concerts. All ethnic groups had a common 
loyalty, however, to Canada and Canada’s 
King and Queen. This was demonstrated by 
the enthusiastic welcome accorded by the 
people of Regina and district to the royal 
visitors when they stopped at Regina on their 
1939 tour. It was the greatest civic welcome in 


the history of the community. 


World War II and After 


The Second World War occasioned little 
patriotic hysteria in Regina. The city merely 
set itself with grim determination to work 
toward victory. The Regina Rifles Regiment 
was the one unit most closely identified with 
the city but local men and women served 
loyally, and in some cases with outstanding 
valour, in all branches of the armed services. 
Citizens left at home had more direct contact 
with the war effort than in the previous con- 
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Business section, 1954, looking east down 11th 


Avenue towards a distant grain elevator. 
Chamber of Commerce 


flict: two schools and the airport were taken 
over under the Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan; General Motors factory was turned over 
to war production and later permanently 
retained by the army; the Winter Club became 
a naval barracks; and several warehouses were 
drafted into army service. Civilians raised 
money for various patriotic projects, opened 
their homes to British evacuee children and 
helped in the harvest fields. Industrial and 
commercial life flourished, and there was 
general prosperity, despite wartime shortages 
and controls. 

The post-war decade has been characterized 
(with minor fluctuations) by a high level of 
employment, inflationary prices and wages, 
good crops, and flourishing business. Un- 
fortunately, despite a considerable amount of 
home construction, the period has also been 
marked by disproportionate rents and an 
acute housing shortage. In response to the 
housing demand, new residential areas have 
developed chiefly in the southeast, southwest, 
and northwest. In happy contrast to the pre- 
1914 expansion era, these new developments 
are proceeding according to a Town Planning 
Scheme under civic control, and are not being 
promoted haphazardly by real estate pro- 
moters. Although inadequate in some respects, 
there has been expansion also in the realm of 
cultural and recreational facilities. The rapid 
growth in population has been influenced by 
the higher birth rate, by a considerable move- 
ment into the city of rural people (some for the 
winter lay-off and some for permanent residence), 
by the expansion of government activity centring 
in Regina, and by new commerce and industry. 
Regina’s position as capital remains im- 
portant, and almost one-third of her gainfully 
occupied are employed in the municipal, 
provincial and national public service. Her 
traditional position as the chief distributing 
and financial centre for southern Saskatchewan 
has been strengthened. Retail trade has risen 
to over $100,000,000 annually, while whole- 
salers garner over $150,000,000 each vear. 
Splendid transportation facilities have helped 
Regina to maintain her position as distributing 
centre. There are 14 railway lines radiating 
from the city and numerous truck and bus 





The mud-patch that was Victoria Square has de- 
veloped into this fine park today. G. M. Dallyn 


routes operating on newly-improved highways 
which converge from five directions. 
Regina has also become an increasingly im- 


portant industrial point. One hundred and 


twenty plants now produce sixty-four products 
worth $55,000,000 annually. A new oil pipeline, 
from the Alberta fields, feeds the two expand- 
ing major refineries. Extensive exploratory and 
developmental work throughout promising 
nearby oil fields, holds hope for great civic 
industrial development. This, plus the im- 
pending solution of the traditional water- 
shortage (by a huge project to bring water from 
the South Saskatchewan River) augurs well for 
Regina’s future. 

During 1955, Regina will play a leading part 
in the celebration of Saskatchewan’s Golden 
Jubilee. It is fitting that the 72,000 citizens of 
the capital should do so for they have con- 
tributed much to the province’s development. 
Surmounting the economic and climatic diffi- 


culties of the prairies, and the topographical 
drawbacks of the town site, Reginans have 
created a comely community which provides 
important social, political and commercial 
services for all Saskatchewan. 


Looking over a residential section of Regina in 1954. Blessed Sacrament Church is in the foreground and 
the large building in the background (behind the spire) is the General Hospital. Every one of the trees has 


been planted by hand. 
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A geography lesson for Eskimo, Indian, and white pupils at the federal day school in Aklavik. 


Summer School North of Sixty 


by IRENE BAIRD 


ae in the far north is just 
what it sounds like—a challenge. 

It is no assignment for the starry-eved, 
equipped with little more than the right 
academic degrees and a zeal to serve. To suc- 
ceed in an environment where the sense of 
reward is likely to rise in direct proportion to 
the physical obstacles overcome takes the 
right temperament, a realistic approach, sound 
professional knowledge, robust health, and 
more than ordinary enterprise. Add to this 
strong brew a healthy taste for adventure. 

Exacting standards ? In the far north they 
have to be. Yet every time the Education and 
Welfare Services of the Department of North- 
ern Affairs and National Resources places an 
advertisement for a Welfare Teacher applicants 
outnumber positions about twenty to one. 
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Where does the attraction lie ? Part of it is 
in the good pay and generous northern living 
allowances. Low rentals, comfortable housing, 
superannuation credits and other Civil Service 
benefits. But these material inducements, 
though real enough, do not tell the whole 
story. At its best teaching is an adventurous 
profession. And the challenge of making good 
in the far north seems to have an irresistible 
lure for many Canadian teachers irrespective 
of whether they are men or women. And for 
more than Canadians. Applications have been 
received from Great Britain, the United States, 
Israel, Puerto Rico, even Morocco! 

The problem faced by J. V. Jacobson, Chief 
of Education and Welfare services for Northern 
Affairs, is not so much a question of selecting 
teachers as of choosing the right ones for an 








area where the margin for error is not wide. 

Education in the Northwest Territories 
white, Indian and Eskimo—is carried on at 
federal and Indian Affairs day schools, the 
public and separate schools at Yellowknife and 
residential and Mission schools operated by the 
Church of England, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Northern Canada Evangelical 
Mission and the Canadian Interior Mission. 

Federal schools are built and maintained by 
Northern Affairs and the Northwest Territories 
Council jointly; Indian schools are provided by 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. Programs are 
closely integrated and in many cases schools 
are of mutual aid. Church schools receive an 
annual grant from the federal government and 
a proportion of classroom equipment. 

Characteristic of education in the far north 
is the contrast in the schools themselves. 
Dotted across the immense face of as wild a 
land as schools were ever built in are more than 
fifty of them, ranging from the handsome 
12-room Public and High School in Yellow- 
knife to the federal day school at Tuktoyvaktuk 
on the Arctic Ocean, undisputed holder of the 
title, “most northerly classroom in Canada”. 

The public and separate schools at Yellow- 
knife, maintained by local taxation and federal 
grants, are the only ones in the Northwest 
Territories administered by local school boards. 
In addition to serving its own community, the 
Yellowknife Public and High School accepts 
brighter-than-average students from other 
parts of the north and maintains teaching 
standards accepted by Canadian universities. 
This latter fact, little noted perhaps outside the 
teaching profession, demonstrates what can be 
achieved by the citizens of an up-and-coming 
northern community, backed by a substantial 
government grant, in the field of higher educa- 
tion. Vocational training classes, most recent 
innovation in the education program, were 
added in 1954. 

How to develop a curriculum adequate to 
meet the needs of the children who live within 
and beyond “treeline” is a problem that has 
been studied since 1946. Educational surveys 
have been made; inspection tours carried out; 
a vast body of fact and opinion painstakingly 
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assembled. Out of the mass of recommendations 
one stood out—the need for teachers to meet, 
compare experience and work out answers for 
their unique—but common—problems. As 
time went on the need for such a conference 
became increasingly clear. 

So in 1952 invitations to attend a ten-day 
teachers’ conference, to be held in Yellowknife 
the summer of the following year, were sent to 
every teacher in the western part of the North- 
west Territories irrespective of their affiliation. 
All but two were able to attend. 

Planning a teachers’ conference anywhere else 
in Canada would have been a routine assign- 
ment. Invitations, preliminary drafts of an 
agenda, and correspondence, would have flown 
from coast to coast with the normal reliability 
of the Canadian mails. At no stage would any 
of it have had to make the last lap by R.C.M.P. 
dog team! 

Not so simple are arrangements in the north. 
When a percentage of your classrooms lie near 
or beyond the Arctic Circle assembling the 
teachers in one place on the same date can 
raise problems. Not only agenda but travel 
schedules had to be worked out in detail far in 
advance. So too had agreement as to which 
aspects of education teachers felt it most 
urgent to discuss. 

Finally, in August 1953, after twelve months 
of planning a group of four instructors and 
about fifty teachers flew into Yellowknife for 
sessions that go down in the rolls of Canadian 
education as the first summer school ever held 
north of the 60th parallel. 

Out of the conference a second milestone 
emerged, the Northwest Territories Teachers 
Association. A young and dedicated body, its 
aims are to promote closer ties between those 
who teach in the north, maintain high profes- 
sional standards, safeguard the interest of its 
members and help to solve problems common to 
them all. Its first president is N. L. McCowan, 
principal of the federal school at Fort Smith. 

Teachers were a cross section of one of the 
most unusual school “districts” in the world. 
They came from federal and Indian day schools, 
Missions and mining company schools, and 
from the Public and High School in Yellow- 


knife. 
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Opening the summer school at Yellowknife. Mayor 
J. G. McNiven (standing L) welcomes the teachers. 
J. V. Jacobson stands beside him. 





Scout and Guide Leaders who conducted the 
Leadership Training Course. (L to R) Art Burrows, 
Beth Riddoch, Harry Holloway. 





They flew south from settlements and trading 
posts—Tuktoyaktuk beyond the Arctic Circle; 
Aklavik on the Mackenzie Delta; Fort 
McPherson, Fort Good Hope, Fort Resolution. 
They flew north from Fort Smith on the Slave 
River, 12 miles north of the Alberta boundary, 
and Hay River on Great Slave Lake. The 
largest group, of course, were in Yellowknife 
itself. 

Longest journey of all was made by Ottawa- 
born Dorothy Robinson of Tuktoyaktuk, 
Northern Affairs Welfare Teacher with more 
than seven years of service in the far north to 
her credit. She hitched a ride out of the Arctic 
to join the Aklavik party on the first leg of a 
round trip that was to take her more than 
1,400 miles. 

Instructors, each specialists in their own 
fields, were well-equipped both by background 
and training to meet the teachers on common 
ground. Dorothy Lampard is a lecturer in 
Educational Methods at the University of 
Alberta, a province with which the federal 
education program has always been closely 
associated. Educational Specialist Laura E. 
Jones was on loan from the Alaska Native 
Service. Leslie P. Waller of the Indian Affairs 
Branch is regional Inspector of Schools for 
Alberta, and Drama Consultant Michael 
Meiklejohn teaches in the Physical Fitness 
Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Fourteen other speakers con- 
tributed to the sessions including W. A. Fuller 
of the Canadian Wildlife Service, stationed at 
Fort Smith. 

In the trim modern classrooms of the Yellow- 
knife school teachers and instructors sat down 


Members of the 
NorthwestTerritories 
Teachers Associa- 
tion — pioneers in 
their field. 
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A busy classroom 
scene at the Yellow- 
knife Public School. 
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to a streamlined agenda. Careful preparation 
had sheared away non-essentials and exposed 
the main problems. Emphasis was on oral and 
visual teaching methods, on practical dem- 
onstrations. Good oral teaching is a “must” 
in Arctic service. ““When it comes to measuring 
a teacher’s skill in communicating ideas to 
Eskimo children,” says Mr. Jacobson, “the 
ability to talk well ranks far ahead of the 
ability to put words on paper. It is the rare 
teacher who is equally gifted at both.” 

Heading the list of topics that teachers had 
elected to discuss was the most fundamental 
problem of them all—how to adapt the 
program of study to the facts of environment 
and the needs of students individually. 

In arctic and subarctic communities the 
duties of the Welfare Teachers are demanding. 
Often there is more work to be done outside 
school hours than in the classroom and the 
teacher doubles as community leader and 
general counsellor on family welfare problems. 

The teacher must be skilful in dealing with 
human relations. Somehow he or she must 
succeed in striking a compromise between 
things as they are and things as they might be 

if history, custom, and environment were 
not all pulling the other way. The student is 
not the only one caught in the conflicting 
cross-currents of civilization. One of the 








teacher’s most acute problems, one that calls 
for resourcefulness as much as acquired wisdom, 
is how to reach a balance between the child’s 
home demands and his school requirements 
with resulting good rather than confusion. 

In his address to the conference Mr. Jacobson 
laid the main issues squarely on the line. The 
arctic curriculum they had met to work on, he 
stressed, is still experimental. 

“The problem of developing a curriculum for 
Eskimo schools is probably the most complex 
in the whole field of Canadian education,” he 
said, “at least equal in complexity to any 
education program being developed anywhere 
in the world.” 

In point of time teachers must span a period 
of progress and culture that began as the Stone 
Age and has emerged as the era of the H bomb; 
so, too, must the people of the north who 
cannot be isolated from influences penetrating 
from “outside”. No other Canadians working 
in the Arctic today may be able to do more than 
the teacher—social worker (Welfare Teacher) 
to help bridge the wide sociological gap. That 
is what makes this the most challenging assign- 
ment in its field in Canada. And that is why 
applicants, suitable or not, will continue to 
respond to the challenge. 

What are some of the plain, solid objectives 
that today’s educators are working to achieve ? 
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Why teach Eskimo children how to read and 
write and work with figures ? How can a white 
man or woman teach the Eskimo how to live 
better in an environment his ancestors have 
survived in for generations ? 

To those who ask why Eskimo children, 
born to a traditionally nomadic way of life 
which they will be urged to keep, should be set 
down at desks and faced with the task of 
mastering reading, writing, and _ simplified 
mathematics, educators reply that you can’t 
put back the clock! They have some sound 
reasons on their side. 

Not only more men and more aircraft have 
come into the north these past years but more 
money, too. And money poses the immediate 
problem of what to do with it; how to count it, 
how to trade with it, how to get value for it; 
how not to be induced to part with it unwisely. 
Money is about the only universal medium of 
exchange that white men have learnt to operate 
with comfortably. Now that white men’s 
equipment has thrown open the doors of the 
north, Eskimos have to learn to operate with it 
too. 

Learning how to count, to add, substract, 
multiply, and divide are becoming necessary to 
the Eskimo in situations other than trade. If he 
has much contact with white Canadians at the 
posts, in the settlements, at defence establish- 
ments, statistics crop up all the time. For his 
protection he must know how to deal with 
those that come his way. If his affairs prosper, 
a part of that prosperity may come back to 
him as money. In some parts of the Arctic, 
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A classroom in 
the Eastern Arc- 
tic. Mrs. Heslop 
teaching Eskimo 
children at Fort 
Chimo. 


Marjorie ¢ Findlay 


Family Allowances are now being paid in cash 
rather than in kind. 

But practical mathematics have another use 
for the Eskimo, too. A natural gift for mechan- 
ics, for fixing machines and equipment, is 
bringing him into contact with gadgets his 
grandfathers never dreamt of. Though he 
still uses the kayak for whale and seal hunting, 
he may reach the whaling grounds in a motor- 
boat, owned either by himself or jointly with 
other fishermen. Mechanical equipment and 
some form of statistical calculation bear a close 
relation to one another. 

Much the same line of reasoning underlies 
the curriculum at every point though the detail 
may vary in different areas of the Arctic. The 
north is vast; people are few; at some points 
contact with the white man is year-round; at 
others time moves more by season than by 
clock. Education, like everything else that has 
come there to stay, must adapt to the life 
around it. Its aim then, is not to change the 
Eskimo into the image of the white man but, 
through its friendly aid, to help him make the 
most of his own heritage and environment and 
to be a better citizen of the Arctic and of 
Canada. So all that is taught must relate, 
visibly and audibly, to the daily experience of 
the children. “Geography” means first the 
vastness and variety of their own Arctic with 
as much of the “outside” as it is useful for 
them to know. 

“Social science” begins with the history of 
their own communities, life in the igloo and on 
the camping grounds, the traditional folk tales 
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and music on which their culture has been built 
and the history of the early explorers who were 
the first white men to pioneer northern seas. 

“Natural science’, with the whole wealth of 
Arctic wildlife to draw on, is used to teach the 
never-ending lessons of conservation. The 
caribou, the white fox, the “rats”, the whales, 
the seals, the fish, all can be used to show the 
“why” of the game laws and the need to respect 
them. Wildlife is so intimately associated with 
every season of the Eskimo year, with the good 
times and the lean, that it becomes as much a 
part of the school curriculum as it does of the 
economic status of the community. In some 
locations term time itself depends on when and 
where the caribou are on the move. More than 
one teacher has re-opened school in mid- 
summer when the children returned home with 
their parents from the family trapping grounds 
and had a notion to go back to lessons. Some 
have acted as Pied Piper and followed the trap 
lines, holding school when and how they could 
attract a following. But whatever ingenious 
shifts Welfare Teachers are put to, whatever 
the frustrations and discouragements, it is the 
minority who have turned their backs on the 
north. 

What did the teachers gain who met in 
Yellowknife ? Like every conference, large or 
small, this one had a two-fold set of values. 
Those that went into the official record and 
those that participants took home. 

First, the gains for the record. By creating 


Instruction in 
manual training 
is all part of the 
day’s work for 
Dorothy Robinson, 
Welfare Teacher 
at Tuktoyaktuk. 
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the occasion, Northern Affairs provided the 
first co-operative approach by teachers them- 
selves to the complex question of what should 
be included in a curriculum for the far north 
and how it should be taught. For ten days 
teachers who, for the most part, had never 
met before shared workshop sessions, staged 
demonstrations, exposed individual problems 
to the stimulating collective give-and-take of 
round table discussion. They formed the 
Northwest Territories Teachers Association 
and laid plans to meet again in 1955. They 
wrote into the records of Canadian education a 
joint contribution from a new source, sharp and 
challenging with the breath of the Arctic. 

What was the strongest personal impression 
they took away ? A clear-cut and simple one 

the value of the united approach, the pleasure 
of meeting and working together. 

The Yellowknife Summer School will be 
remembered for other and more practical 
reasons but perhaps never for a better one 
than the spirit that prompted Sister Mary Olive 
Sarrasin, newly-elected Secretary of the North- 
west Territories Teachers Association, to close 
her first official report with the words ““We may 
have different creeds and cultures but when it 
comes to the education and welfare of the 
children we are all united!” 

Teaching in the North will always be an 
adventurous job. The Northwest Territories 
Teachers Association is running true to pioneer 


tradition. 








The Manitoba winter sets in just before Christmas, 


-{ usually, and blankets the earth with snow, but farm- 
Pictures of the houses are cozy even in zero temperatures and there 


is diversion in a variety of winter sports. 
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Banff, Alberta, is fortunate in being just as attractive for sports in winter as in summer. The crisp mountain 
air and the variety of slopes atune themselves to everyone’s enjoyment. It is inspiring to ski with the stately 
peaks of the Rockies as a background, and the sunshine enhances alike the courage of the skier and the 


dazzling beauty of the mountains C.P.R 





Up Douglas Channel! on the British Columbia coast the trees creep down to the water's edge. It is lonely and 
silent country; tangled underbrush and forbidding forests rising to the snowfields discourage the intrusion 
of man, and animals and birds go their own quiet way. But man is not to be denied and near this silvan 


wilderness is rising the new industrial town of Kitimat. Alean 











Wilderness, Our Neglected 


Treasure 


by HARRISON F. LEWIS 


 —_— has always been im- 


portant in Canadian life. Three hundred years 
ago nearly all of what is now Canada was 
wilderness. One hundred years ago the wilder- 
ness still flourished close to our chief cities. 
Now, although it has been pushed much 
farther back, the wilderness, the virtually 
unaltered wild country, is still extensive and, 
in consequence of developments in transpor- 
tation, is more readily accessible than ever 
before. 

Personal experience of one or more kinds of 
wilderness is therefore common among Cana- 
dians. Wild country is still an important ele- 
ment in our lives. 

It is natural enough, under the conditions of 
Canadian development, that wilderness has 
commonly been thought of, in this country, as 
something to be overcome. The growth of a 
nation required and still requires that wild 
country be conquered, exploited and developed. 
These processes go on at accelerating pace. 

Countries in which development is more 
nearly complete, in which wilderness is gone 
forever or is reduced to isolated bits, realize, 
too late, their irretrievable loss. To them the 
values of permanent wilderness areas have 
become evident. In the United States, where 
wildernesses are kept for the public benefit by 
the federal government, the Forest Service 
defines a wilderness area as a tract of at least 
100,000 acres in which primitive conditions of 
habitation, transportation and environment 
are preserved, while roads, timber cutting and 
all commercial uses are prohibited. Necessarily 
strict though these requirements are, no less 
than 29 such wilderness areas have been 
established. The Forest Service also ad- 
ministers 47 “‘wild areas”, of similar type, but 
smaller, though containing at least 5,000 acres 
each. Altogether, the area of wilderness and 
wild areas administered by that Service is 
reckoned as 12,751,929 acres, more than 
twice the extent of Vermont. The only 
ameliorations permitted are trails and other 
essential fire protection developments and 
such sanitary installations as may be required 


at camp spots. The possibility of a similar 
series of safeguarded wilderness areas in this 
country is rightly a matter of concern to 
Canadians. 

Rare though it be to find an old head on 
young shoulders, we may hope that Canada, 
in the fortunate position of being able to profit 
by the examples of others and of having 
abundant wilderness still at its disposal, may 
deal with wilderness preservation with prompt- 
ness, prudence and foresight. 

The principal benefits to be derived from 
adequate and well distributed examples of 
wilderness are cultural, social, therapeutic, 
recreational and scientific. No nation that 
neglects values of these kinds will be truly 
great. Most of the wilderness must be removed 
or altered in the course of settlement and the 
development of economic strength, but it by 
no means follows that all wilderness must go 
that way. Maximum values are derivable from 
wilderness when adequate tracts of it are 
maintained in conjunction with vigorous 
economic development. Some of these values 
are here presented in greater detail. 

A great deal of Canadian history has a 
wilderness setting. Books, paintings and oral 
instruction help students of the present day to 
know the outline of it, but how much more 
vivid their interest, deeper their understand- 
ing, and culturally richer and more significant 
their grasp of it if they are able to have per- 
sonal experience of a similar setting! To canoe 
on clear waters through virgin forests, to climb 
pathless mountains, to walk over undisturbed 
prairie or tundra, can help to make realistic to 
the imagination the arduous travels of Cham- 
plain, Mackenzie, the fur traders and other 
historical figures. It should be a right of young 
Canadians of all generations to experience 
these things. 

Citizens should know not only their coun- 
try’s great past, but also the continuing essen- 
tial links, from earth to man, on which our 
lives and our industries depend. In spite of 
good instruction these are often poorly per- 
ceived, especially by city dwellers. To give the 
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desired realization and to heighten the powers 
of perception, effective teaching must be com- 
bined with experience of open country, both in 


settled regions and in areas where natural 
conditions still exist. Without well-distributed 
wilderness areas, this need cannot be fully 
met. Without sufficient comprehension of our 
dependence on the earth and its resources, 
people commonly treat those resources waste- 
fully and destructively, with damage to the 
interests and welfare of all. 

Most of us also need to become better 
acquainted with trees and other plants, birds, 
mammals and lowlier organisms that live on 
this earth with us. It is good to know other 
creatures, even in city streets and squares, 
but it is more enriching still to know them 
under natural conditions and to discover at 
first hand what they do there. 

Every person needs to know and ap- 
preciate the beautiful. Although beauty wan- 
ders everywhere and is found in a great variety 
of forms, there is no substitute for its display in 
unmarred natural scenery, whether it be on a 
grand scale, in mountain peak or wave- 
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Virgin mixed forest on the precambrian shield. 
Any wilderness reservation in such an area must 
be carefully protected against fire. N.F.B 


breasting headland, or in the quiet charm of 
secluded vale or brookside. Were there no 
other reason for preserving wilderness, the 
joy and exultation, the aesthetic growth and 
development, to be found in appreciative con- 
templation of unaltered natural beauty spots 
would be more than sufficient to warrant that 
preservation. 

Humanity now suffers increasingly from 
nervous tensions. Perplexity and worry, un- 
certainty and fear, gnaw at the minds of men. 
Unrest is widespread, and modern means of 
communication bring the world’s troubles to 
each of us every day. Small wonder that many 
minds give way and that there is disquiet- 
ing number of the mentally ill persons. 
Multitudes have lost their roots, the root of 
faith and the root of a comprehended relation 
to the earth and the living things upon it. 

In such times the serene wilderness has for 
all a particularly beneficial influence, preven- 
tive, healing, restorative, as each personality 
may require. To enter at intervals into wilder- 
ness, away from bustle and strain and “the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife’, in search of 
peace, faith, hope and possession of one’s soul, 
has abundant precedent and has proved in- 
numerable times to be remarkably effective. 
Obviously, it cannot be done if no wilderness is 
available. Present unrest and confusion in the 
crowded areas of the world is chargeable in 
part to the fact that they have lost their 
wildernesses. Our neighbours in the United 
States are making valiant efforts to save what 
scraps of wilderness remain to them and are 
increasingly turning to Canadian wilderness 
for healing and refreshment. It is not exces- 
sively difficult for most Canadians to reach a 
wilderness, but it is clear that, unless prudent 
action for wilderness preservation in_ this 
country is taken soon, the continuation of this 
desirable condition, of great importance to 
Canada’s future, is not to be relied on. 

Wildernesses are also needed to provide the 
best environment for various excellent kinds of 
outdoor recreation, including riding, tramping, 
camping, mountain climbing, nature study and 
simple wilderness enjoyment. These are well 
and favourably known to many people, who 
have found that they are beneficial to health 
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and growth, stimulate an admirable spirit of 
adventure, develop good judgment and self- 
reliance, and are a source of great pleasure. It 
is true that such outdoor recreation is widely 
enjoyed in areas, ranging from city parks to 
timber holdings, that do not meet the definition 
of wilderness. It is also true, however, that it is 
at its best in wilderness, where natural con- 
ditions must be met and overcome, where the 
use of mechanical gadgets is at a minimum, and 
where self-reliance, knowledge of useful camp- 
craft and simple modes of travel are em- 
phasized. Every youth should have an oc- 
casional wilderness trip; it will sharpen his 
perceptive power, develop sound concepts and 
help to make a man of him. His elders can also 
obtain benefit from such trips, suitably 


arranged. 


WILDERNESS, OUR NEGLECTED TREASURE 


Wilderness has yet another great potential 
value. It may very properly be regarded and 
utilized as a great outdoor laboratory. In such 
a laboratory, where conditions have not been 
interfered with by man, many important 
studies of wild plants and animals, increasing 
our knowledge of these creatures and of life 
processes, specific and general, can best be 
carried on. Still more important is the oppor- 
tunity afforded by undisturbed areas for 
investigation of the relations between different 
species and of complete natural communities of 
living things. 

This comparatively recent study of natural 
communities, in which all elements are taken 
into account, is now seen to have fundamental 
value. Mankind is, after all, an element in such 
communities the world over. We are inclined 


Boreal forest north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This sparse coniferous forest, intermingled with numerous 
lakes, is typical of great areas of Canada. N.F.B. 














Unaltered conditions are still to be found in some of the coulees and minor river valleys that give variety 


to the prairie region. 


to boast that we have conquered nature, but 
as a matter of fact any stable conquest of 
nature that man has achieved has come 
through working in harmony with natural 
laws, whether so apprehended or not. It is 
clear that if we know and understand those 
laws our proportion of success will be higher 
than if we work blindly and trust to luck. 
Examination of history discloses that nations 
and civilizations have deteriorated and col- 
lapsed because of their unwitting discord with 
natural laws. A proper and necessary precau- 
tion against suffering a similar fate is to 
increase with diligence our knowledge of the 
basic rules in accordance with which natural 
communities live. While much of this knowl- 
edge can be obtained in areas altered by man, 
there is no escaping the need for adequate 
undisturbed areas of all important types, to 
serve as bases with which conditions in other 
areas nay be compared. 

Our forebears, though in continual close con- 
tact with wilderness, derived only partial 
benefits from it because they had to devote 
most of their time to getting their living and 
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because they lacked important scientific know]- 
edge, understanding and equipment that we 
now have. 

A danger that must be specially guarded 
against in official wilderness areas is destruc- 
tion of wilderness values by excessive or care- 
less use of these tracts. While it is evident that, 
to serve their intended purposes, these areas 
must be accessible to the public, it is equally 
clear that use of them must be subject to such 
oversight and limitations, by permit or other- 
wise, as may be found necessary. The more 
intense the demand, the greater the need for 
precautionary restrictions to prevent de- 
structive fire, undue wear and tear, and the 
presence of too many people at one time. 
Problems in this field will differ from place to 
place and from time to time. Their solution will 
require specialized and highly developed skill 
and resourcefulness. 

A word should be said about the size of 
wilderness areas that are intended to be per- 
manent. Generally speaking, a size of 150 
square miles or more for each such area is 
desirable. Along the borders of any wilderness 

















tract, the effects of external disturbances are 
sure to be felt. The depth to which such 
influences will extend within the tract will vary 
with the kinds of animals and plants involved 
and with local conditions, but a high propor- 
tion of a small wilderness area is sure to be 
affected. If areas of 1,000 square miles or more 
apiece can readily be set aside and maintained 
in wilderness condition, as should be practic- 
able on some parts of the Canadian tundra, 
where inhabitants are few and economic 
interests very limited, it is well that this 
should be done. Where different sets of con- 
ditions, such as summer and winter range for 
large mammals, are necessary to make a 
wilderness fully useful for the purposes that it 
should serve, care should be taken to see that 
the required types of country, in suitable size 
and proportions, are included within its 
boundaries. On the other hand, in regions, 
such as some of the smaller provinces, where 
very little land remains undisturbed, such 
areas as may be available should not be 
rejected because of their small size. A wilder- 
ness reserve of only a few acres is better than 
none. As a last resort, areas that have not been 
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completely free from disturbance, but that are 
as little disturbed as any that can be had, may 
be substituted for true wilderness. 

It may be noted, however, that the total of 
reserved wilderness areas in Canada should be 
substantial. Practically speaking, the processes 
of disturbance of any area are irreversible. 
Once an area has lost its wilderness character, 
it cannot fully regain it—not, at least, for 
several generations. Therefore, assurance of 
sufficient wilderness in the future must depend 
on reservation of sufficient wilderness now, 
while it is to be had. In deciding what is 
sufficient, we cannot look merely to present 
needs. As wilderness becomes scarcer and 
population density increases, the demand for 
wilderness benefits may be expected to rise 
rapidly. Moreover, human use of a_ given 
wilderness is soon affected by the law of 
diminishing returns. Once a relatively low 
ceiling has been passed, the greater the human 
use of a wilderness, the less wilderness benefit 
each user derives from it. A wilderness overrun 
with camping parties is no wilderness. Having 
regard to the great variety of natural con- 
ditions in Canada and the great extent of 


Sub-alpine and alpine wilderness in Canada’s western cordillera. Such wilderness areas in National 


Parks could conveniently be preserved. 
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available arctic and sub-arctic lands, it is 
suggested that the total of reserved wilderness 
in this country be not less than one-half of one 
per cent of the national area. Reservation of 
one per cent of the national area would be 
preferable. 

National and Provincial Parks are not suit- 
able, in their entirety, for reservation as 
wilderness areas because they must serve some 
legitimate interests, such as the regular tourist 
trade, that require more or less disturbance of 
natural conditions. There is, nevertheless, no 
reason why substantial wilderness areas should 
not be established in the more remote parts of 
some of the larger parks. Indeed, such areas, 
being already under special control, would be 
excellent places in which to start a national 
system of wilderness reserves. 

Each of the principal types of natural 
environment in Canada should include one or 
more wilderness reserves, to make possible 
enjoyment and study of natural conditions 
pertaining to that type. If practicable, there 
should be at least one wilderness reserve, either 
provincial or federal, in each province. 

The easternmost natural region is_ the 
Acadian, including Nova Scotia, most of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and most of 
the Island of Newfoundland. The original 
glory of this region was its great mixed forests 
of conifers, especially pines and spruces, and 
broad-leaved trees, such as birches and 
maples. Most of these original forests are gone, 
but, as far as possible, typical remnants should 
be reserved. The usual foresters’ view with 
respect to harvesting mature and over-mature 
stands is inapplicable to wilderness areas. One 
or more suitable tracts on the rocky mountain 
tops of Newfoundland should also be reserved. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence region, 
extending as a broad band across Quebec and 
Ontario, was also originally covered in large 
part by mixed forests, most characteristically 
developed on southern parts of the precambrian 
shield, such as the Algonquin Park country and 
the hills north of Montreal. In this region, as in 
the Acadian, virgin tracts suitable for wilder- 
ness reservation may by this time be hard to 
find, but they should be diligently sought. 
Because of the large human population of the 
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Great Lakes-St. Lawrenee region, the need for 
adequate wilderness areas in it is great, but 
such areas will be difficult to reserve and to 
maintain. Experience in such work in this 
region will be a helpful guide in other parts of 
Canada, where a high human population may 
be expected later. 

In the region of southern hardwoods, found 
in Canada only in southern Ontario, little, if 
any, undisturbed upland remains. The best 
representatives of this vegetational type, on 
Point Pelee and Rondeau Point and possibly 
elsewhere, should be very carefully preserved 
and guarded against disturbance. Suitable 
tracts of the great marshes of this region 
should also be reserved as inviolate wilderness. 

The prairie region has been greatly disturbed 
by man during the past sixty years. The need 
for preservation of characteristic examples of 
tall-grass prairie, short-grass prairie, park- 
lands, sandhills, badlands and other types of 
country to be found in this region is urgent. 
In great prairie areas of the United States the 
vegetation most nearly resembling that which 
covered the land at the time of exploration is 
now found on railroad embankments and in 
rural cemeteries, and even there is threatened 
by increasing use of chemical herbicides. There 
may yet be time, if we bestir ourselves, to 
prevent Canadian prairies from reaching the 
same sad state. 

In the western mountains occur four different 
forest regions, the subalpine, Columbia, mon- 
tane and coastal, as well as a series of isolated 
tracts of treeless alpine country. The differences 
in flora and fauna in these five regions, which 
are more or less intermingled, are largely 
related to differences in altitude, latitude and 
precipitation. Representative wilderness areas 
in each region should be reserved. That some 
fine wilderness tracts still exist among the 
mountains, despite intensive exploitation, is the 
result, in some cases, of deliberate reservation 
for public purposes and, in others, of difficulties 
of transportation in rugged mountain country. 

Two vast Canadian regions, that of the 
boreal coniferous forest and that of the arctic 
tundra, remain to be mentioned. In_ these 
regions selection of suitable and extensive 
wilderness reserves should not, even at this 
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The northern “tree line” is seldom sharply defined. Stunted tree growth fades into the Arctic tundra in 


ragged fashion. In this intermediate region the wilderness is little altered except where it has been burnt. 


time, be unduly difficult, though the boreal 
forest has been badly ravaged by- fire and the 
tundra is threatened by it. Protection of these 
northern wildernesses against future fires is 
likely to be more difficult than their selection 
and reservation. Any significant differences 
between various parts of the North, such as 
those between Eastern Arctic and Western 
Arctic, mainland and islands, high precipitation 
and low precipitation, should be recognized in 
the selection of a sufficient, well-distributed 
pattern of wilderness tracts. 

In conclusion, it is desirable to point out that 
reservation and maintenance of wilderness 
areas, bestowing on the nation immeasurable 
benefits, not yet sufficiently appreciated, is 
like any other good in that it cannot be 
achieved without paying the price. Many 
tracts that will be very useful as permanent 
wilderness will be of little use, as far as can now 
be seen, for other purposes, but other tracts that 
should be reserved in wilderness condition will 
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doubtless be found to contain values that 
might otherwise be exploited and sold for so 
many pence. Objections and vigorous op- 
position from those who are concerned chiefly 
with commercial exploitation and with obtain- 
ing profits for themselves are sure to be en- 
countered and must be overcome with strength 
and skill. The true public interest must be 
discerned and must have precedence over 
private desire for gain. Any attempt to set up a 
sufficient system of wildernesses without being 
willing to forego, where necessary, income 
otherwise obtainable from the reserved tracts 
must fall short of success. Wisdom and firmness 
are required for deciding that certain tracts 
will be a greater national treasure as reserved 
examples of natural Canadian wilderness than 
they will be if utilized in any other way, and 
for implementing those decisions by effective 
action. Essentials for success in this field, as in 
many another, public and private, are self- 


restraint and self-denial. 

















Symbol of the old way of life—the ancient well—presides over the newness of rebuilt Alta. 


Alta: Second Growth in the Arctic 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


of a wreath is cause for 
celebration, not funeral mourning, in the little 
Arctic town of Alta, highon the roof of Norway. 
When the circle of dark leaves and evergreen 

is hoisted to the top of the scaffolding, and the 
nippy wind from the fiord catches the broad 
streamers of Norwegian red, white and blue, 
it is the signal for another roof to be raised on 
another house—and for the owner to produce 
the traditional bottle of brandy. Some new 
homesteaders doubly insure luck for their new 
house by inviting the workmen to the first meal 


under the new roof as well. 
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Many wreaths have been hoisted over Alta, 
and many more will come, before all 6,000 
people of the little community have moved out 
of their barracks shelters, or their grass-roofed 
huts, and life is back to pre-war normal. Like 
most of the Norwegian villages north of the 
Arctic Circle, Alta is growing from the scorched 
ground up. 

Far down the green and blue Arctic fiord, 
toward the Barents Sea, the sound of hammer 
blows and the rasping of saws is sharply 
magnified in the clear, northern air. When the 
Midnight Sun circles the horizon, the sound of 


At the end of a long, ice-free fiord, the little Arctic town of Alta has grown again after the complete de- 
struction of war. New homes (such as the one at right) use slate mined from the Alta mines for tkeir roofs, 
but fish are dried on triangular racks in the same way that north Norwegians have dried fish for centuries. 


industry hardly stops, not just in Alta but all 
through the whole county of Finnmark, hardest 
hit in the invasion. 

A brand-new highway threads together the 
little “suburbs” that sprawl along the end of the 
fiord to make up Alta—Bukta and Arronnes, 
Elvebakken and Bossekop, which means “‘whale 
bay”. To the north lies Komsa Mountain, 
blunted and smoothed by a departing glacier 
and, stretching beyond it like an eye tooth out 
into the fiord is the point called Amtmannses. 
Here, now, is a small lighthouse, but once it was 
the seat of Government of the Amt Man, the 
old-time ruler of what is now the most north- 
erly county, Finnmark. Ten thousand years 


ago, they say, people lived on this point, 


A new Alta home, with the wreath over the house- 
top, ready for the roof raising. 
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although it was only fifty years ago that traces 
of an earlier civilization were discovered. 
Alta’s main street, with its new shops that 
are more glossy and modern than the ones they 
replaced, is part of Norway’s all-season Arctic 
Highway. The big new Bussen Nord Norge that 
comes rolling over the new suspension bridge 
links the town with Hammerfest, most north- 
erly town in the world, and with bustling little 
Kirkenes on the Russian border. To the south 
lies Narvik, vital depot for iron ore and 
terminus of the railway to Sweden. You can see 
anything on the Arctic Highway through Alta 
a Norwegian hitch-hiker with a bulging pack 






















Map by W. G. Mattor jr 


on his back alighting at the general store; a 
shoulder-high Lapp with his knapsack stowed 
under the front of his tunic and more or less 
supported by his belt; a housewife going visit- 
ing in the next town, or an American sports- 
man, loaded with expensive equipment, head- 
ing for the salmon in the Alta River. The 
highway, including the part which forms the 
main street, also serves local sheep and cows, 
sleighs in winter and cars with horns in 
summer—as southern Norwegians return home 
with reindeer horns purchased from some profit- 
minded Laplander. The reindeer herds cross 
it when they move north in the spring. 

But a more important highway for Alta is 
still the sea, with the little ocean-going freight- 
ers steaming up the long fiord with supplies from 
the south, and steaming away again with slate 
from the Alta mines. Set well back from the 
seacoast, the town misses much of the regular 
traffic of the north Norway coast, while 
still being within easy reach of the regular 
ports of call at Hammerfest and Tromso. 

The sea also means fish, primarily for local 
consumption. The bunty, tan and white fishing 
boats float at anchor in Alta’s harbour during 
the day, noses all turned in the same direction 
with the wind and tide. Early in the morning, 
after a night’s fishing—and especially on 
Saturday morning—there are fresh fish for sale 
piled on the stony beaches and spread out on 


A new suspension 
bridge over the Alta 
River brings the big 
government buses into 
town and also links Al- 
ta with Norway's new, 
all-weather Arctic 
Highway. The Alta 
River itself is the mosi 
famous in the Land of 
the Midnight Sun fo: 
salmon fishing. 
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South of the town proper are tiny farms and fishermen’s homes. The Arctic Highway circles this bay. 


cement blocks that onée were cornerstones for 
departed buildings. The Alta housewife selects 
her purchase while there is still a wiggle in its 
tail, counts out her kroner into the fisherman's 
palm, hangs the fish on the handlebars of her 
bicycle if she’s driving, and sets off home again 

often with her two or three-year-old son 
riding the “jump seat” behind, for everyone 
rides bicycles in Alta. The fish that is not sold 
for immediate use is hung on great, triangular 
racks, heads and all, to dry for winter use. Cod 
is the main fish, although salmon brings the 


best price, and redfish, halibut and haddock 
also appear. 

When not doing such seaside marketing, the 
Alta housewife loves to shop from suburb to 
suburb—not that prices are better, but Bos- 
sekop stores may have some new towels, while 
a merchant in Arronnes may have just re- 
ceived a shipment of sewing machines! Oc- 
casionally, she shops for a new dress or some 
wall-paper from distant Oslo, but, for the most 
part, Alta is self-contained, with a life not too 
far removed from life in more temperate parts. 
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The town of Alta. The “shopping centre” is strung out along the fiord beyond the next bend. 


Behind the blockade of coastal rock, and the 


double protection of the éygarden (the almost 
unbroken chain of 150,000 small islands and 


skerries along the coast) Alta’s climate seems 
far from arctic. Summers and winters both are 
surprisingly meek, and the mean temperature is 
20 fahrenheit degrees higher than the same 
latitude elsewhere, moderated by the warm 
current of the North Atlantic Drift. The coastal 
rocks are swept bald and bare at the end of 


the Alta Fiord, nesting place for thousands of 
gulls, razor bills, eider ducks and other rugged 
sea birds. But, inland, hundreds of migratory 
warblers visit Alta each summer, and the woods 
are full of the black and white flash of magpie 
wings. There are still ptarmigan to be found, 
too, but hunters have reduced their numbers 
drastically. 

Here in summer, well north of the Arctic 
Circle, cabbages, carrots and other garden 
vegetables grow until bloated—to the delight of 
housewives who gather them happily into root 
cellars. Small flower gardens beside the house 
are often bigger than the vegetable patches, for 
the Norwegian first fills his windows with 
plants, and then his stomach with food. From 
mid-May until nearly the end of July, when the 
sun merely circles the horizon, and in the weeks 
of ‘light nights’ before and after, growth is 
prodigious. 

Scandinavian Airlines planes begin zooming 
overhead bringing moneyed tourists in pursuit 
of the midnight sun and a glimpse of the 
‘frozen north’—but the ‘frozen north’ is full of 
berry-pickers. When the golden multer ripen 


Alta’s lone greenhouse—farthest north in 
Scandinavia. 
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everyone able to walk, ride a bicycle, or beg a 
truck ride heads for the hills to pick the big, 
sweet berries—the ‘cloudberries’ of Northern 
Canada or the ‘bakeapples’ of Newfoundland. 
Many go into home preserves and jams, to be 
eaten later with mounds of thick, Norwegian 
cream; but a lucrative market awaits the bar- 
rels shipped south to the canners. While blue- 
berries, cranberries, whortleberries and bilber- 
ries also lure the pickers, they never quite 
produce the joyous frenzy of the first mutter 
pickers! 

Arctic summer ripens quickly into fall, 
glowing with many shades of gold in the stunted 
mountain birch. In north Norway, a band of the 
birch is usually found just above the limit of 
the coniferous trees, but in Alta they mix with 
the Scotch pine and Norway spruce, the main 
conifers of Finnmark. A few aspen, European 
bird cherry, and mountain ash also find their 
way down to the shores of the fiord, and moun- 
tain heather is everywhere. 

By the last week in August, the rolling 
Arctic tundra just north of Alta looks like a 
great carpet of red, mauve, blue, green and 
yellow, blending and reblending with each 
passing cloud. Northerners insist that the fall 
colours of the tundra, with the lichens and 
reindeer moss and small, scrubby bushes, is far 


ALTA: SECOND GROWTH IN THE ARCTIC 


superior to any mere tree foliage! The traveller 
proceeding south in August has the startling 
sensation of seasons turning backwards for, 
in southern Scandinavia, there is only a touch 
of vellow here and there in the rich, summer 
green. 

Small, thriving farms ring Alta, some of them 
trespassing right into town. Hay—the number 
one crop for all Norway—is hung on wires for 
drying and, each summer, acres of it are 
hauled away to the barns by the small, blonde 
mountain horses of Norway. On the edge of 
town is Scandinavia’s most northerly green- 
house, filled with tomato and less hardy plants, 
and surrounded by fields of potatoes, cabbages 
and other field crops, as well as the cold frames. 
Although, over the border in richer Sweden, 
fruit is readily available even in the north, it 
proves too expensive for the average Alta 
table. 

Arctic chickens lay arctic eggs for about 
seven kroner a kilo in Alta—around 98 cents 
for 17 or 18 eggs. They are a little cheaper later 
in the spring, a little dearer from November to 
January when even the hens miss the sun. 

In winter, Alta puts on skis—sliding down 
the ancient sides of Komsa Mountain, sliding 
off the snow-cushioned rocks of the fiord as if 
all Norwegians really were born with skis and 


The Alta farmers use the small, blonde Norwegian horses, bred for endurance and rugged country. The 
farmers’ children, like children anywhere, like to ride the empty wagon back to the hayfields. 








all Norwegian midwives really were the clever- 
est in the world! This is also the season of 
visiting, of entertaining friends. For the 
women, there is renewed activity in the local 
branch of the Husforing—the national house- 
wives association which deals with every type 
of home-making and publishes its own mag- 
azine, the Husmorbladet. Norwegian handi- 
crafts, the Husflid, help pass the long winter 
nights with loom and knitting needles. 

For the men, there is time to talk politics, as 
in every other small town in the world, to 
weigh and assess the value of the current mayor 
of Alta and the twenty-man council. And they 
spend long hours discussing the affairs of King 

















One of the new government hotels, in Alta, built 
to serve travellers on the Arctic Highway. 


Left:—Everybody rides bicycles in Alta, and the 
baby is taken along on shopping expeditions, 
riding on the pillion. 


Haakon VII, whom they consider pretty much 
one of the family. 

“Yes,” they'll tell you casually, “the King’s 
a pretty nice sort of chap!” 

Along with the rest of Norway, they con- 
tributed to buy him a yacht on his birthday 
and take great personal delight in the old king’s 
obvious enjoyment of the gift. 

On the whole, the life of the people of Alta is 
not so far removed from that of a small com- 
munity outside Oslo. They sleep under the 
same enormous feather beds, their beloved 
dynes, and they have a typically Norwegian 
liking for the brown, sweet goat’s milk cheese. 
It is just as grave an error in the Arctic as in 
Oslo to rise from the dinner table and neglect to 
tell your hostess, “Tak for mat!” (Thank you 
for the food). And it’s just as important, next 
time you meet her, even if three months later, 
to tell her, ““Thank you for the /ast time!” 
Forgetfulness is the cardinal Norwegian sin. 

In Finnmark, the visitor is even more wel- 
come than in the hospitable south of Norway, 
for visitors are scarcer and are prized accord- 
ingly, particularly when they speak English. 
All Finnmark—and also all Norway—is eager 
to learn English and anyone will buttonhole a 
perfect stranger to try out his or her vocabulary. 

Direct translations are not always possible, 
unfortunately—as one visitor to Alta dis- 
covered. Inquiring where a certain place was, 
he was told politely it was “just a mile or so 
down the road.” 

It was only after the visitor had walked 


The morning’s catch of redfish is inspected by a 
potential buyer. Small hand scales determine 
the number of kilos. 
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nearly two hours without coming upon his 
destination that he discovered that the Nor- 
wegian mile was something more than six 
times as long as the English one. 

Although it is in the northern part of Seand- 
inavia roughly termed “Lapland,” Alta has few 
Lapps among its townspeople. To the south, 
and connected by mountain road, lies Kauto- 
keino, one of the two major Lapp settlements 
of Norway. While the little people may go 
shopping in Alta stores, or pass by when herd- 
ing their reindeer to the coast in summer, their 
lives are separate and distinct. 

Once, Alta had a special Lapp market twice 
a year, on the first Thursday in December and 
the first Thursday in March. The Laplanders 
used to come gaily into town after the four-day 
trip from Kautokeino, bells and ribbons on 
their reindeer, the sleds piled high with goods 
to trade. Now, when the trip can be made in 
four hours by snowmobile, the old-time market 
days are over for Alta. The Lapp may buy 


gasoline and coffee when he comes to town; the 


ALTA: SECOND GROWTH IN THE ARCTIC 


Alta-ite may buy fresh reindeer meat in season, 
but it is no longer a traditional occasion. 

War descended on the peaceful little Arctic 
centre on 9 April 1940, after more than a 
century of undisturbed peace. For the Nor- 
wegians, the war lasted only two brief, drastic 
months and, on June 3rd, they were forced to 
give up. The Nazi forces rolled north of the 
Arctic Circle and reached Alta so quickly that 
the local battalion did not have time even to 
make a stand, but later distinguished itself in 
the defence of Narvik. King Haakon took 
refuge in England, where he and his government 
helped the Allies as best they could; but the 
sound of the goose-step quickly echoed in 
every corner of the three northermost counties. 

The small, peaceful homes of Alta were 
commandeered by the Germans, their owners 
given two hours to gather their possessions and 
leave. Some fled to the tiny huts used by the 
men of the slate mines, but even these, all but 
hidden on a hillside of the Alta River valley, 
were quickly discovered and taken over. When 


Barns are neat and trim, and often painted red. Family and neighbours help at harvest time. 














the Germans retreated in the fall of 1944, they 
levelled and burnt not only Alta but the whole 
county of Finnmark—3,864 acres of it—and 
what remnants were left were destroyed by 
the advancing Russians. 

Yet, when the war was over, the little boats 
came creeping back up the fiord, and eyes 
strained to be the first to see “home.” At first 





Small coastal boats 
such as this one load 
slate at Alta and, pro- 
tected by Norway’s 
breakwater of small is- 
lands and skerries, 
travel south to market. 


—— ie Brees 

not even the site was recognizable. Then some 
one pointed—*There’s the church!” It was the 
only building left standing, and they never 
knew if it was by accident or by order of a 
conscience-stricken commander. 

The rest of the town was nothing but rubble. 
There are still flights of stone steps that mount 
three or four feet into the air and jump off into 
space; gaping foundations that indicate a 
vanished fruit cellar. And farmers of the com- 
munity will, for a long time, be lavish in their 
use of barbed wire fencing. 

Barracks served as the first homes, and still 
serve as hospital quarters. Then homes began 
to rise, many of them with unskilled labour. 
The typical home today is simple, and quite 
similar to the small frame homes of Canada. 
Inside, the furniture is plain in the Norwegian 
tradition, but furnishings often have the 
bright Norwegian colors, if not the home 
weaves of the Husflid. 

The government helped financially. Par- 
liament Report Number 85—Norway’s 10-year 
plan—is designed to raise productivity in the 
three northern provinces in every way possible 
and, with loans from a 200-million kroner 
development fund, has already done much. In 
Alta, it built one of its new hotels, the Alta 
Gjestgiveri, with a picture window looking out 
towards the fiord and the magnificent arctic 


Slate is quarried for home use and for export. 
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sunsets. Here, travellers on the Arctic Highway 


bus may stop and be sent on next day after a 
twenty-four-dish breakfast including salted 
herrings, smoked reindeer and multer jelly. By 
1947, building figures were higher in north 
Norway alone than in the whole country in 
pre-war 1939. 

Besides its homes and its stores, Alta has a 
small lumbering business, a cement block 
industry and, at the top of its industrial list, a 
slate mine up the Alta valley on the road to 
Kautokeino. On the side of the hill, great 
smooth slabs of slate are quarried, carted down 
the valley and shipped to the south of Norway 
and the continent. Holland and Denmark are 
good clients for the mine and Scotland (which 
required special slates of rectangular shape) 
was a good one before the war. 

At one time, a small company exported fish 
to England, but the catch now is mainly for 
local consumption. Sport fishing, however, is a 
lucrative “industry” in Alta in the summer. 
Those persons owning land fronting on the 
Alta River have banded together. Sections of 
the river are leased to such customers as the 
Duke of Westminster who arrives in his own 
yacht each summer. One of the most famous 
salmon rivers in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun, it yields a catch up to 100 kilos of salmon 
a night—-which can be sold by the fisherman 


A fresh catch drying at Alta. 
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When the Nazis retreated, the only building left 
standing in the entire town was this little church. 


for around 1,000 kroner (at the present rate of 
exchange, about $140). Poachers are dealt. with 
quickly and definitely, but no one bothers the 
hordes of small boys who fish under the sus- 
pension bridge that brings the highway into 
town across the Alta River. 

The people of Alta are completely in favour 
of a pleasant and leisurely way of life and, like 
many of the villagers of Arctic Norway, they 
have worked out a life that suits them. One 
works when one feels like it, and even the 
biggest merchant is at liberty to shut up shop 
and go fishing. Under this Veidefolke as they 
call it, there are no special working hours and 
most Alta-ites do a little of this, a bit of that, 
and just maybe a smidgeon of something else 
before supper. Farming, fishing, shop-keeping, 
work in the slate mines--they combine it all 
with a bit of home building for themselves or 
their neighbours. They look wistfully toward 
the border of Sweden with its material wealth, 
but they would not willingly exchange their 
extra leisure hours for the life of the richer but 
harder-working Swede. 

Even the industries of Alta are geared to this 
V eidefolke. None are likely to break production 
records, but all work busily ahead—most of 
the time. Electricity is plentiful and relatively 
cheap, with the plant serving the whole long 
fiord of Alta just twenty minutes outside town. 
Life, in the little Arctic town, is pleasant 


indeed. 
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REGINA, Sask. 


Vibrant with progress, Saskatchewan's 
capital city is expanding at a rapid 
rate. Already Ford, Chrysler and 
Goodyear Rubber Company have 
established sizeable office-warehouses, 
new office buildings are springing up, 
and a $2,500,000 industrial develop- 
ment area is now in the offing. Desir- 
able building sites and trackage 
favorable taxes, transportation and 
labor make Regina an ideal location 
for distribution in the West. Write— 


The Regina 


Chamber of Commerce 


ALEX AITKEN, Manager 
2145 Albert Street Regina, Sask. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Contributors 
Karl Drake (Regina 1882-1955) is 
well versed in the history of Regina. 
He is in the Archives 
office of Saskatchewan, is a graduate 


Provincial 


in history, and is now writing a book 
about Regina.—Irene Baird (Summer 
School North of Sixty), author of three 
novels and freelance writer, has been 
in the government service since 1942. 
She is an information officer in the 
Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Harrison F. 
(Wilderness, Our Neglected 
Treasure), former chief of the Dom- 
inion Wildlife Service, has now re- 
tired to country life in Nova Scotia. 


Resources. 
Lewis 


He has always been keenly interested 
in conservation and ornithology and 
has written many articles on these 
Adelaide Leitch (Alta: 
the Arctic) after 
graduating from the University of 


subjects. 
in 


Toronto took to writing and then to 
photography. She has travelled ex- 
tensively in the course of her double 
occupation and one of her most in- 
teresting journeys was to Lapland, 
when she stayed in Alta. 
* * * 
Errata 

Vol. XLIX, No. 5, November 1954. 
Page 194: caption to last picture 
should read fifth, not second; p. 196: 
caption to picture at top right should 
read 143 feet 9/5 inches; p. 199: insert 
high before diving in caption; p. 200: 
for last sentence in caption substitute, 
the singles were won by Southern 
Rhodesia; p. 201: in caption sub- 
stitute attended for presided over; 
this picture should have borne credit 
Fednews. The author, Major John W. 
Davies, was not responsible for the 
captions. 

* + * 
International Geographical 
Congress 

The Eighteenth International Geo- 
graphical Congress has been tent- 
atively scheduled for August 9 to 18, 
1956. So that the preliminary circular 
may the possible 
number of geographers, the organ- 
that all 


reach greatest 
izing committee 
geographers not included in the 
World Directory of Geographers 
published 1952 by the Inter- 


requests 


national Geographical Union pleas, 
send their names and addresses to 
Prof. Hilgard O'Reilly Sternberg 
Secretario Executivo 
XVIII Congresso Internacional ¢ 
Geografia 
Av. Presidente Antonio Carlos 4 
9° andar. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Professor Sternberg should also 
notified of any changes in addresse 
as published in the Directory. 


* * * ' 


Honorary membership Dr. Charle 
Camsell, C.M.G. 

It is with signal pleasure that w 

add the name of our distinguishe 


Honorary President, Dr. Charlie, 
Camsell, ©C.M.G. to our list ¢ 
Honorary Members (for life) 4 


recognition of his outstanding servie 
to the science of geography and to th 
Society. There have been very fer 
occasions when this honour has been 
bestowed, and in each case it was t 
an explorer of world renown. The! 
inaugural name on the list is that dj] 
Sir Francis Younghusband, the firs 
of the Society’s public lecturers. Itis 
particularly that — the} 
Society should offer this mark d 


appropriate 


appreciation to Dr. Camsell becaus! 
he was the leader of a small band d 
colleagues founded 
1929 and he was 
elected our first President. At_ that 
period he held the office of Deputy 
Minister of Mines, yet amongst the! 


scientific who 


the Society in 


manifold duties which this position 
entailed he found time to guide the 
Society along its initial path wt 
progress in his capacity as President 
till 1941, when he resigned, and was 
made an Honorary President. 

His early explorations in northert| 
Canada place him in the front rank 
of practical geographers. He was 4 
member of the Geological Survey d 
Canada from 1904 till 1920 when he} 
became Deputy Minister of Mines} 
He was also a commissioner on the | 
Federal District Commission. In 1938) 
he was chosen to represent Canada at} 
the centenary celebrations in Londot 
of the Royal Geographical Society 
of which he had been elected 4 
Fellow in 1915. In 1936 was 
made Deputy Minister of Mines and 
Resources and Commissioner for the 


he 
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Territories. In spite of 


Northwest 
many 


these duties he has always 
found time to give guidance to our 
Society and to contribute interesting 
lectures on his remarkable work in 
northwestern Canada and articles of 
outstanding interest about his ex- 
plorations. 

At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors held at the Society offices 
on 15 December 1954 a diploma of 
Honorary Membership was presented 
to Dr. by the 


Air Marshal Robert Leckie. 


Camsell President, 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
North of 55° 
Edited by Clifford Wilson 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $5.00) 


“Go North young man” may 
become a clarion call to Canadians of 
tomorrow. The agricultural frontier 
is being pushed steadily toward the 
arctic; a military front facing the 
north pole is being formed; mineral 
developments, already impressive, 
offer potentiality of vast increase 
and there remains the possibility of 
further progress in aerial transport 
and recent advances in adapting 
clothing and shelter to cold weather 
justify the hope that latitude alone 
will no longer form the criterion of 
our national resources. 

Here is an account of the northland 
which consists of sixteen chapters, 
each written by a specialist who is 
clearly a master of his subject, and a 
series of good photographs is added. 
The authors show that animal, veget- 
able, and mineral aspects of the 
northlands all abound with odd 
features and fantastic curiosities such 
as cannot be matched in any other 
country. Past and present are full of 
heroic efforts by noble men, stubborn 
plants and patient animals to survive 
in the face of appalling environ- 
mental and climatic difficulties. 

This symposium on the Canadian 
north is written by experts for lay- 
men, which is not so simple an 
operation as it sounds. Too many 
experts are unable to make them- 
selves clear to one who is not versed 
in their particular field of study, and 
no specialist likes to be limited to 
3,000 words in dealing with “his” 
subject. The editor therefore faces a 
big problem in producing a book of 
this type and Clifford Wilson, editor 
of the Beaver is to be congratulated on 
the degree to which he has succeeded. 
Some authors obviously will not be 
confined to their subject, but feel it 
hecessary to give a general survey, 
which leads to duplication, and some 
waste words lamenting the limitations 


of space instead of making such good 
use of it that the reader seeks for 
more. There are great differences of 
style, which is all to the good, though 

it results in some inconsistencies. 
However, this book does not strive 
to be an integrated whole nor is it a 
statistical handbook: its aim is to 
present “the facts about the north as 
interestingly and as readably as 
possible’. This it succeeds admirably 
in doing, without frills and without 
the meretricious glamour so often 
cast about the north and its people. 
M. Feviron 

+. 2 


Canada’s Tomorrow 
Kdited by G. P. Gilmour 
(Macmillan, Toronto, $3.50) 

This book is the outcome of a con- 
ference held last year in Quebec city 
by the Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany to celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to consider varied aspects of 
Canadian life in the immediate future, 
through the medium of papers read 
by eight carefully selected speakers, 
qualified to give representative views 
on industry, science, literature, educa- 
tion, journalism and public service. 
Discussion by the three hundred 
members present was also an im- 





portant part of the proceedings. To | 


these eight papers a ninth was added 
at the concluding banquet, in the 
form of a speech, made by the Profes- 
sor of Political Science from the 
University of Cambridge, who spoke 
as “An Outsider Looking In.” 

These papers, together with a syn- 
opsis of the discussions that followed 
them, have now been put into book 
form, giving us a valuable aid to intel- 
ligent thought about our country, and 
the wisest methods of guiding the 
general trend of public opinion with 
regard to the future. The different 
fields of enterprise from which the 
speakers were drawn ensures excellent 
balance in the successive chapters. 
All the speakers were guarded and 
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modest as to statements about the 
future, but each had a different and 
most illuminating view point to offer 
to the direction towards which 
public affairs seem to be moving. A 
conference such as is represented in 
this book will help each generation to 
meet the challenge of the future with 
intelligent and unprejudiced outlock. 

The entire proceedings were most 
ably handled by the chairman, Mr. 
G. P. Gilmour, who has continued his 
service to the public in editing this 


book. 


as 


S. SEELEY 














Cre Canadian ®eographical Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Society will hold its twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
in the Lecture Hall, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, on 
Thursday, 24 February 1955, at 8.30 p.m. 


Mr. R. Gordon Robertson, Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, will speak on ‘‘Aklavik--A Problem and Its 
Solution’’. His talk will be illustrated by colour slides and a motion 
picture of Aklavik will be shown. 
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The Palace of Fine Arts, cultural centre in Mexico City Cc 


A Mexican Mosaic 


These are difficult days for people 
who are not ardent fans of winter 
sports. Recently we heard one of 
them regretting that he had not gone 
south with the ducks in the fall. But, 
being a man of action, he decided to 
relieve his misery and when next 
heard from was in Mexico. 

Mexico, we believe, is a good idea 
not just in winter but at any time of 
year. As an antidote for boredom, 
change long has been one of the 
classical prescriptions. And Mexico 
differs in numerous ways from the 
rest of the North American continent. 
It is a good bet, too, for people who 
must economize when on vacation, 
because Canadian dollars are ex- 
changed for pesos at a favourable 
rate and because prices are controlled 
by the government of the Republic. 
Since it is in a semi-tropical zone, it 
is also an excellent refuge for those 


who shiver in the northern cold 
like canaries that have moulted too 
soon. 


The capital, Mexico City, lies on a 
plain nearly 7,400 feet above sea 
level, circled by the tall peaks of a 
range of extinct volcanos. The city 
has a population of over 3,000,000 
people. Visitors will find there most 
of the diversions they are accustomed 
to at home--everything from sym- 
phony concerts to boxing matches. 


Vil 








P.R 


On Sunday afternoons at four o'clock 
there are bullfights. During the day 
it is likely that the newcomer will 
spend a good deal of time examining 
architecture, for the contrast between 
the old Spanish colonial buildings and 
the new ones designed by Le Cor- 
busier and others is startling. Some 





Mosaics based on Aztec designs decorate the windowless walls of the libraty 


building at the University of Mexico 





of the most interesting departuy 
from conventional design may 
seen at University City, just outsig 
the capital. : 

The division between haves ag 
have-nots in the Republic is shag 
for the middle class still is very sind 
Those who are not extremely weal 
(few are) are apt be exceedin 
poor. In Cuernavaca, which is al 
81 kilometres from Mexico Cj 
many of the rich maintain sum 
homes. Some of these mansions dab 
back to Spanish colonial days, by 
they have been renovated to sy 
their present owners. Cuernavaca 
supposed to have more swimmiy 
pools per capita than any other city 
in the world. 

The barefoot illiterate Mexica 
peon wrests food from the arid lay 
in much the same way as his a 
cestors did centuries ago. Aided only 
by the crudest of implements, } 
tends small garden plots planted wit 
beans, corn and cactus. (He drinks th 


milky fluid of the cactus instead ¢ 
water—since water is scarce aw 
most of what there is 1s unfit & 
drink——and he uses the long string) 


fibres of its leaves to make rope 
thread and mats for his hut.) If he i} 


lucky, he owns a burro and a fey! 
cattle. i 

We do not propose to go on all 
great length about the attractions d 
Mexico. Most of us at one time @ 


another have read a little about the 
ancient temples and pyramids @ 
Teotihuacan, the floating gardens ¢ 
Xochimilco and luxurious resorts lik 
Acapulco, not to mention the silver 
work and other tempting products d 
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An outdoor market at Taxco Mexico. 
C.P.R 


Mexican artisans. It’s all there wait- 
ing to be seen and enjoyed. There are 
many hotels among which to choose 
according to inclination or finances. 
Both Canadian Pacific Airlines and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines have flights 
once a week to Mexico City, the 
former from Vancouver, the latter 
fom Toronto with a brief stop at 
Tampa, Florida. 
* is ¥ 
A noteworthy advance in com- 
mercial aviation was made a few 
weeks ago when Scandinavian Air- 
lines System inaugurated regular 
passenger service over the Arctic to 
Europe. S.A.S. has blazed a_ trail 
which without doubt others soon will 
follow. (A Canadian airline plans to 
fy from Vancouver to Amsterdam 
across the Arctic.) S.A.S. aircraft now 
leave Los Angeles twice a week for 
Copenhagen. There is one stop at 
Winnipeg, another at Sondre Stromf- 
jord on the west coast of Greenland. 
For the benefit of anybody who has 
qualms about flying over the vast 
nothingness of the Arctic, we offer this 
reassuring information: according to 
military and civilian authorities, 
fight conditions in the far north 
actually are better than on routes 
further south because the dry, cold 
air over the Arctic is less turbulent 
than that above the rest of North 
America. As the magnetic field of the 
farth has its centre in northern 
Canada, special instruments are used 
Mm navigating the polar region. So, 
people at S.A.S. very modestly 
Point out, it all boils down to a 
Mutine flight except that the scenery 
8 unusual and passengers may be 
unate enough to see the brilliant 
cing lights of the Aurora Borealis. 
+ * + 

The Orient Line has announced two 
‘tilings this year by way of the 
Panama Canal. One voyage is from 





Vancouver to San Francisco, Cher- 
bourg and London; the other is from 
Europe to the Pacific coast. The 
liner Orsova, newest and largest of 
the Orient Line’s ships, will sail from 
Sydney, Australia on June 3 to Van- 
couver. On June 21 it is to leave 
Vancouver for San Francisco. From 
there it will proceed via Panama and 
Trinidad to Europe, arriving at 
London on July 18. The Orcades, a 
slightly smaller ship, will leave Lon- 
don August 22, call at Cherbourg, 
Trinidad, Panama and San Fran- 
cisco, and arrive at Vancouver on 
September 12. It will sail then for 
Sydney, calling at Honolulu, Suva 
and Auckland. Between them, the 
two ships are to make five additional 
round trips across the Pacific from 
Vancouver and San Francisco to 
Australia during 1955. 
* *k + 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico, a new 
hotel known as the El Isla Verde (the 
green island) has opened. There is ac- 
commodation for 96 guests in eight 
cottages containing studio apartments 
or in cabanas. Rates for double 
rooms, European Plan, run from $12 
to $15 daily. Studio apartments with 
kitchenettes cost $15 to $18 a day 
for two people. 


DOMESTIC NOTES 

The new Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
which is being constructed in the 
heart of Montreal by Canadian 
National Railways, is to be managed 
when it opens in 1957 by the Hilton 
Hotel Corporation. The Hilton or- 
ganization, which is the largest of its 
kind, has obtained a Canadian com- 
pany charter under the name Hilton 
of Canada Limited. The C.N.R. will 
retain ownership of the building, for 
the agreement covers only operation 
of the hotel. Most of the personnel 
will be Canadian. 

The Hilton Corporation recently 
purchased the Statler hotel chain and 
also the luxurious Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston, Texas. All but three of its 
hotels are in the United States. The 
exceptions are the Caribe Hilton in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, the Castellana 
Hilton in Madrid, Spain, and the 
Palacio Hilton in Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico. At present the corporation ts 
building new hotels in California, 
Texas, Turkey, Mexico, Cuba and 
Egypt. 

+ | t 

A new ship, the Princess of Van- 
couver, will enter Canadian Pacific 
Railway's coastal service this year. 
She will ply between Vancouver and 
Nanaimo. The ship will be able to 
carry 800 passengers and more than 
100 automobiles or trucks. It is being 
constructed by Alexander Stephen 
and Sons of Linthouse, Scotland. 


St Petersburg 








ITS SIGHTSEEING TIME IN 


Mr. Sun invites you to visit his 
favorite city and = Florida’s 
newest attraction, the Sunshine 
Skyway. 

See 20 miles of shining beaches, 
the famous “Million Dollar Pier,” 
tropical parks and gardens. En- 
joy fishing, swimming, and golf 
in the world’s most perfect sunny 
climate. 

s 

“The Sunshine City” is an ideal 
sightseeing center. Within a 
short drive are Florida’s most 
famous attractions. One day 
trips include Weeki Wachee 
Spring, Silver Springs, Cypress 
Gardens, Bok Tower, the Ring- 
ling Museum and many others. 
Write for Mr. Sun’s personal 
brochure, full of natural color 
photographs. Directories of ho- 
tels, apartments, beaches or 
motor courts will be mailed at 
your request. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


G. S. DAVENPORT, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Please send tne your FULL COLOR folder. 
Name 
Address 
City Prov 











When they go abroad—they 


( 


Distinguished hosts make discerning guests. So it’s nice to note how 

many of them have the B.O.A.C. habit. And nicer still to hear what THE 

they like about the hospitality aboard B.O.A.C. Stratocruisers. M ‘4 
he sparkle of talk and tinkle of ice in the downstairs lounge . . . and onare 

the leisurely seven-course dinner in the spacious main cabin. Double-Deck Stratocruiset 
The Bond Street Cabin Bag presented to each passenger . . . as well as the Service De Luxe 
liberal first-class free luggage allowance of 66 pounds. The comfort k 

of a bed-sized berth (available at extra cost) ... and the smooth 

silence of Stratocruiser flight that spells sound sleep. ee 


Next time. trv this ONLY all-first-class service between Montreal and Britain. * 
From then on, you, too, will say: “When I go abroad, | fly B.O.A.C.” MONTREAL-LONDON Direct. also 
MONTREAL- GLASGOW-LONDON 


The ONLY All-First-Class 


MONTREAL + TORONTO + VANCOUVER | . 
ae 45m es Dell Services between 
N oston licage alias, 
, & - 6 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, New Yo: t . 
San Francisco, Washington — 


, , , , 
Bookings through your travel agent . . . railway ticket office or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Mushrooms and Toadstools 
by John Ramsbottom 


(Collins, Toronto, $6.00) 


This book is a treasure trove for 
mycologist, and the general ob- 
er who has been intrigued by the 
liversity of form, colour, and growth 
sf the enormous variety of fungi will 
ffnd much of interest. The range of 
the book is far greater than its title 
puld indicate, covering many species 
of the large botanical group besides 
the familiar mushrooms and _toad- 
stools. There are notes on the ecology 
of fungi, details of the systems of 
pagation, and lists of species by 
itat; there are fascinating bits of 
folklore, and studious research into 
the historical references to fungi 
reaching back to Roman and Greek 


Dr. Ramsbottom, formerly Keeper 
of Botany at the Natural History 
Museum, London, writes from a life- 
time of experience in the field of 
mycology and this book can but deal 
with some aspects of his vast store of 
mowledge. There is much more he 
ould like to say, but he has packed 
g0 much information in one volume 
that more would be indigestible. Bet- 
fra second volume than an over- 
pse. He writes as a specialist. Parts 
of his book may be too technical for 
the lay reader but these parts are 
limited in extent and he has an easy, 
lucid style which makes good reading. 

The influence of fungi on human 
life has keenly interested Dr. Rams- 
bottom, an influence much greater 
than is commonly realized, quite 
apart from the gastronomic pleasure 
of eating mushrooms or truffles. He 
points out that without the action of 
fungi and bacteria, dead organic mat- 
ter might litter the earth to the 
gradual exclusion of all life. The 
deleterious effects of dry rot, the in- 
jury from ergot and rusts, are com- 
pensated by the benefits derived from 
moulds which, though they may be 
destructive, are also productive of 
penicillin and yeasts. 

The numerous illustrations do jus- 
tice to Dr. Rambottom’s text. The 
singularly beautiful colour photo- 
graphs are extremely well reproduced 
and they are supplemented by excel- 
lent black and white photographs. 
q The amateur of mushroom collecting 
— will revel in the pictures and by dip- 
ping into the book will be led on to 
further study of a captivating sub- 
ject. The majority of species men- 
tioned and illustrated are to be found 
in Canada. 


M. FEe.ton 
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Canadian Banks 


... and their shares 


The esteem in which Canadian banks are held is a 
reflection of the firm foundation on which they have 


been built. 


In a booklet ...Canadian Banks... we discuss the growth 
and stability of Canadian banks and the reasons why 
their shares are regarded as favoured securities for 


conservative investment accounts. 


You might like a copy ... just phone or write to any of 
our offices . . . it will be sent to you with our compliments. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY LONDON OTTAWA 
HAMILTON KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES OWEN SOUND QUEBEC 
NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON ENG 














The Soreno Hotel, Beach Drive and First Avenue North, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


For a perfect winter choose the Soreno . . . in a tropical setting 
overlooking Yacht Harbor . . . spacious lobby and mezzanine, 
veranda and sun deck . . . attractively decorated guest rooms 
with enchanting view traditionally excellent cuisine 
and service planned program of entertainment . . 
dancing nightly associated 18-hole golf course and pool, 
five minutes by motor . . . hospitable atmosphere . . . American 
and European Plan available . . . may we 
send you colorful brochure ? 


Write or wire today Martin C. MecNiel Managing Director 
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MORE FINE 


CANADIAN PRINTING 


APPEARS ON 


Provincial Papers 


THAN ON ANY 
OTHER KIND.. 


Provincial Paper Limited 
TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG 





Fisherman’s Winter 
by Roderick Haig-Brown 
(Collins, Toronto, 83.75) 


This most recent book of Haig- 
Brown's, a companion to his Fisher- 
man’s Spring, is well up to the stand- 
ard of excellence we have learnt to 
expect from him. He has become one 
of the foremost “nature writers” (a 
not altogether apt term) of our gener- 
ation, with a breadth of knowledge 
and a skill in capturing one’s interest 
comparable to that of Sandars, whose 
Beast Book stands unequalled or 
Henry Williamson, whose Salar the 
Salmon remains one of the dis- 
tinguished books of its kind. 

In Fisherman’s W inter, Haig-Brown 
writes of fishing in Chile and Ar- 
gentina, places that are not often ad- 
vanced as the inevitable goal of the 
dedicated fisherman. In fact, there 
were no trout or salmon in South 
America till they were introduced in 
1904 when plantings of northern fish, 
including rainbow, brown, and brook 
trout were made and some salmon. 
They have done remarkably well and 
are now firmly established. 

We discover South America to be 
more readily accessible than one 
might imagine and the sometimes ir- 
ritating customs difficulties appear to 
be more a face-saving gesture than a 
genuine desire to head off waves of 
dangerous smugglers. Many of the 
hotels and inns he found remarkably 
civilized and he suggests plainly 
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enough that we have a few things, 
learn in that direction ourselves. 
His knowledge of fish and thes ( 
ways is uncanny, almost embarray) flere 
ing. He glances at a fresh-caught fig)pehen: 
and murmurs ‘Four-year-old mail Peadm 
en”, a fact the fish herself may wegctuall 
have been suppressing for month\yen if 
His interests, however, are not Nago. De 
stricted entirely to fish and fishiglghout | 
though this indeed is his main topiithe So 
His observations are universal as thieighty : 
sun and he has such ability in hipor ye: 
craft as to enable us to see and ap stories 
preciate with him the many eve trapper 
and people of which he took note, io ven’ 
As for style and pleasant readingand sol 
there is little that can be said the[pdians 
will add to a reputation already welthe Mo 
won. Fundamentally, he has some suggest 
thing concrete to say, it is worllpever « 
saying, and he says it-——without apd that th 
ogy or affectation, simply and dired pecting 
ly, and what more can one ask ? Nogdered t 
and then, I suspect, editors in Nesthen th 
York “improved” his English, for] suppler 
can't imagine Haig-Brown  sayinfand so 
“dove” for “‘dived”’’. I do wish, ted Headle: 
that they had used the end papers ff murder 
a map showing the route followed anf been fo 
the streams and lakes fished. Stil Jast ru 
that is but a small flaw in an wwho w 
usually fine book. never h 
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Structural Geology _. 

by Marland P. Billings Mile 4 
(Second Edition, Prentice-Hall, }strippe 
New York, $6.95) of the ’ 

Texts on general geology are legion — 
Those dealing with structural geolog) "™" © 
r : . *B) mature 


are comparatively few. Among thi thick a 
latter, one of the most valuable fe fie of 
the teacher, the student and thé 9 mor 
practising geologist is that by Mar stand , 
land P. Billings, Professor of Geob a lake 
ogy at Harvard University. The first) snowles 
edition of this most useful volume) Many a 
appeared in 1942, and a second print’! home b 
ing was made in 1946. The presen!) "°W liv 
edition follows largely the treatment! ma tro 

ee er - 2. The 
used in the former, the chief stres 

Ser . , enough 
being on the principles of the subject, them ¢] 
As stated by the author in the Pt! that th 
face, consideration was given to it top of 
cluding in the new volume several far as i 
chapters on regional structure and) there v 
continents, but it was felt that thi) winter, 
would have increased too much its} Perado 


size. The broad treatment, concis He 
statements, the numerous diagrams} Preciat 
and illustrations, and the included] and tr 

| enthus' 


laboratory exercises and problems all diss hi 
make this an excellent text for the) wrestle 
teaching of one of the most practical] rapids | 
phases of geological science. poor tr 

F. J. A} sionally 





ings The Dangerous River 

es. by R. M. Patterson 

A they (Nelson, Toronto, $3.00) 

artas) Here at last is a detailed and com- 


ht fil prehensive account of the famous 
mai/Peadmen’s Valley by a man who 
AY Wéactually travelled it and lived in it, 
nOnthieven if it was all of twenty-five years 
Ot Rlago. Deadmen’s Valley is a stretch of 
fishigghout ten miles along the course of 
| topiithe South Nahanni River, roughly 
as theighty miles northwest of Fort Liard. 
in hiFor years there have been persistent 
nd agstories of the dangers awaiting any 
eveniitrapper or prospector foolish enough 
10te. to venture into its shaded recesses 
-adingand solitudes. Some said the Nahanni 
d the Indians were to blame, others accused 
IY wéithe Mountain Indians, and yet others 
Some suggested even more sinister enemies, 
worlinever clearly defined. Certain it is 


t apdithat the two McLeod brothers, pros- | 


direc pecting for placer gold, were mur- 
? Nofdered there in 1906, and ever since 
1 Nethen the legends have grown. Sunday 
forfsupplements got hold of the story 
sayimand soon it became known as the 
1, tol Headless Valley, because one man 
ers fe murdered there was reputed to have 
“d anf been found with his head missing. At 

Stil last rumour had it that everybody 
n wewho went there, stayed, and was 
never heard of again. 

Not less popular were the accounts 
of a tropical valley near by, a few 
miles to the east down river. Here, 
indeed, are hot springs, much like 
those on the Alaska Highway near 
Mile 496. Again legend has far out- 
stripped the facts. When I first heard 
of the Tropical Valley (it was always 
“gion spoken of in caps), 1 was told of 
olog| birch trees so long and so thin, that 
, 4), mature trees were less than six inches 
’ I thick and had to grow along the sur- 
face of the ground for a hundred feet 
or more, being too weak and soft to 
‘Mar stand upright. There was said to be 
sett a lake of warm waters along whose 
first} nowless shores stood the cabin of 
lum) Many a wanted man who had left his 
rint! home between sunset and sunrise, and 
»sent, 20W lived here in safety, growing fat 
», a tropical paradise thick with game. 
_ The hot springs are there, sure 
‘al enough, and for a few feet round 

them the growth is lush, and it is true 
PF) that the snow will not lie right on 
) I top of the warm water, but that’s as 
veral! far as it goes. Patterson often bathed 
and) there when he passed by, summer or 
this} winter, but found no hiding des- 
its} Peradoes. 
ci} He writes with a heartening ap- 
ams Preciation of the beauties of this wild 
d and remote country. At times, his 
all enthusiasm is contagious, but one 
the! does become a bit confused when he 
~»| Wrestles with yet another canoe and 
le’) rapids combination, or dog team and 

poor trail. In fact, one forgets occa- 

‘sionally “‘where he is now’’, and could 
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First to the rescue of 
the thirsty throat 


You'll find nothing quite so 


satisfying as a mellow Molson’s for 


pleasantly putting out a thirst. 


Its true malt flavour and unvarying 


quality ring the bell every time. 





wish for a bit more detail in the large | 


scale map on the end papers at the 
back to clarify things. 

It is a good book, well worth read- 
ing, and will be greatly enjoyed by 
those who have seen that part of 
Canada and know the men who live 
there. Like so many of those who 
have grown to love the North, Pat- 
terson is a bit dubious about his wis- 
dom in leaving it, feeling that he may 
have sold a very fine birthright for a 
mess of dubious pottage. We may be 
very sure he will long remember the 
wolverine. DouGLas LEECHMAN 

* ~ * 
Jasper 
by James Simpkins 
(Ryerson, Toronto, $2.50) 

James Simpkins is a benefactor to 
mankind, for what better service 
could he render than to bring a 
chuckle into everyday life ? There are 
many smiles and outright laughs in 
this collection of cartoons of Jasper 
the bear. This winning creature has 
singularly human attributes but the 
humour of the situations in which he 
is to be found is conveyed, for the 
most part, without words—the es- 
sence of the good cartoonist. Jasper 
will be familiar to many readers 
through his magazine appearances, 
but here is Jasper on his own. Thanks 
Mr. Simpkins. M. Fevrton. 
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eagram Collection of Paintings... 


tribssadloes S Gecdwil 


Edmonton, painted for the Seagram Collection by Charles F. Comfort, R.C.A., O.S.A. 


Previous to its present trans-Canada tour, the Seagram Collection of Paintings 
of Canadian Cities spent a full year abroad, telling the story of Canada to over 
a quarter of a million people in 15 other countries. 
In Latin America and in Europe these Ambassadors of Goodwill won new 
. friends and increased understanding for Canada, and left behind them vivid CHARLES F. COMFORT, R.CA., OSA. 
impressions of Canada’s remarkable achievements. Today, in . 
d Associate Professor of Art 


thousands of homes in far-off lands, people are still talking about the occasion and Archaeology, University of 
Toronto; Past President, 
Canadian Group of Painters 


Sl and Canadian Society of 
Painters in Water Colour; 
Member of Ontario 
Pe Che House of Seagram ater 


RO'ITE OF THE INTERNATIONAL TOUR: OTTAWA, SAN JUAN, HAVANA, MEXICO CITY, CARACAS, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, BUENOS AIRES, MONTEVIDEO, ROME, LONDON, 
PAP. GENEVA, STOCKHOLM, THE HAGUE, MADRID, AND A VISIT TO THE CANADIAN ARMED FORCES IN SOEST, WEST GERMANY. 


when these good neighbours from Canada came to call. 


CUKRENT CANADIAN TOUR: MONTREAL, CHARLOTTETOWN, HALIFAX, ST. JOHN'S, SAINT JOHN, SHERBROOKE, TROIS-RIVIERES, TORONTO, QUEBEC, LONDON, WINNIPEG, 
ROMU. TON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA, CALGARY, PORT ARTHUR — PORT WILLIAM, SUDBURY, SARNIA, WINDSOR, HAMILTON, KINGSTON, REGINA, SASKATOON, 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS, HULL. 





